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ABSTRACT 

Guidelines for the development of the Dutch 
educational system from 1975 to 1995 are presented in this booklet. 
Part of a series of reviews of member countries • educational planning 
and policy, this document is presented in three parts. Part I, 
Background Report, is the official English summary of the original 
report titled "Contours of a Future Education System" and known as 
the Contours Memorandum. It emphasizes educational objectives, the 
social implications of education, the teacher's role, costs, and 
efficiency, and describes ideal future schools from the elementary 
level through higher education. Part II, Examiners' Report and 
Questions, presents the report of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) examiners who visited the 
Netherlands in 1976: This section includes criticisms and comments on 
all phases of the original report and specific questions on 
statements made in the report. Part III, The Confrontation Meeting, 
gives an account of the discussion which took place at the May 1976 
meeting of the OECD Education Committee between the examiners and zhe 
Dutch delegation. A list of the examiners and the Dutch delegation 
members is included in the report. (Author/DB) 
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PREFACE 



In September 197f>, the Dutch Minister of Education, 
Dr. Jos van Kemenade, produced a discussion document entitled 
•Contours of a Kuttire Education Syntem', This 'Contours Memorandum', 
as it came to be known, suggests guidelines lor the development of 
tho Dutch system over the next 20 years, ranf^ing from an integrated 
primary school fcr U - 12 year olds to proposals for the unification 
of the higher education sector. It was proposed that the document 
should be open for discussion and comment until August 1976, follow- 
ing which a second version would be published. It was as part of 
this process of initial debate that the OECD undertook to carry out 
ft review of the document in its series of reviews of Member coun- 
tries' educational policy and planning. In a sense, this exercise 
represents a departure from the normal run of OECD reviews, in that 
it deals with a set of proposals and guidelines rather than with the 
actual functioning of existing policies, but it was thought that the 
approach to planning adopted by the Dutch in this instance offered 
an unusual opportunity to apply the established review technique at 
an early stage in policy formulation, even if it entailed mounting 
and carrying out the review in a rather compressed period of time. 

The Examiners visited the Netherlands in March 1976; their re- 
port was discussed at the May meeting of the OECD Education Committee, 
and forms Part II of this volume. Part I is the official English 
summary of the Contours Memorandum (the whole document was published 
in English, and it should be noted that this summary gives only the 
barest of bones), and Part III is an account of the discussion which 
took place in the Education Committee. A list of the Examiners and 
the Dutch delegation is to be found in the Annex, 

The OECD Secretariat wishes to thank both the Examiners for the 
energy and commitment with which they carried out their task, and 
the Dutch authorities for their willingness to engage in public de- 
bate and their whole-hearted co-operation in the execution of the 
exercise , 
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Part One 



BACKGROUND REPORT 

CONTOURS OF A FUTURE SDUCATIOM SYSTEM 
IM THE NETHERLANDS 

(Summary of a Discussion Memorandum 

prepared by the 
Ministry of Education and Science) 



CONTOimS OF A FUTURE EDUCATION SYSTEM IN THE NETHERLANDS 



Suinma ry of a Discussion Memo rnnd urn 



The contours of a coherent education systetu to be introduced 
into thf? Nethorlands b»?fore the year 2000 - this is the subject of 
a lengthy discussion memorandum published on 18 June by the Minister 
of Education and Science, Dr. J. A. van Kemenade, and the two State 
Secretaries of Education and Science, Dr. G. Klein (higher education) 
and Dr. A. Veerman (secondary education) . 

The memorandum, entitled ^Contours of a future education system' 
is Intended as an initial proposal addressed to Dutch educational 
circle??. nr>^an Lsa t Ions and- individuals are invited to submit their 
comments to the? Minister before 1 August 1976 and in this way to 
take part in discussion on the euucation system that the Minister 
and State Secretaries wish to see. They will look at the memorandum 
again in the light of the comments and revise it as they think de- 
sirable. This will be followed by a second round of discussions. 
On the basis of these, a firmer proposal will be formulated and pre- 
sented to Parliament. 

Broader educational objectives 

There has been a shift in the objectives and in the function of 
education over the years, as is very clearly apparent from the con- 
siderations underlying succeeding attempts to raise the school- 
leaving age, successful or otherwise, ever since I8O6. 

At first the overriding consideration was the protection of the 
most defenceless members of society against exploitation; later the 
emphasis fell on the need for skilled and professional manpower, 
while, in the last ten years especially, the right of the individual 
to develop his full potential and the need to prepare him for a place 
in society in the broadest sense have gained the upper hand. 

This shift in educational objectives, and thus in the educa- 
tional system and its content, has of course not happened by chance. 
It is determined ver-y largely by the opportunities available, the 
demands made and the views held by society or in certain parts of it. 
So education will always be on the move, because society is constant- 
ly changing partly under the influence of that very education. This 
is a process that was not begun yesterday and will continue forever. 
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Two-way Influence between education and society 

Education la not above time and i'>lace. It Is a part of that 
very society which leaves its stamp on it. The social conditions 
and values prevailing in a society are reflected in its educational 
system and the content and methods used in the system, and in the 
interest shown in education by parents and pupils. They also limit 
the power of education to introduce changes in society. For instance, 
the opportunities for everyone to make use of educational facilities 
are not only decided by the organisation and nature of the education 
system itself but by the income of the parents, the home background 
of the pupils and the amenities available in the neighbourhood. 

Thus the measure in which education can and will devote atten- 
tion to developing a range of human characteristics is dependent on 
the value placed on those characteristics by society. This value is 
expressed in income and power and thus determines to a large extent 
the interest of parents and pupil s in certain school achievements . 
But education is not dependent on its social surroundings alone . It 
can also influence the development of society and in fact has done 
so. Thanks to the schools, the level of education of broad strata 
of the population has risen considerably. Partly due to the schools, 
knowledge and culture are no longer a monopoly of the few; prosperity 
has increased and the old sharp distinction between social classes 
has become blurred. Thanks to education, the desire and also the 
opportunity to participate in decision-making at work, in the neigh- 
bourhood, in the municipality or at national level has increased. 

Though education cannot of itself create new social conditions 
and more equality in society, it can make a major contribution. And 
a sound education system is definitely an essential condition for 
the success of a policy designed to achieve these things. 

The importance of education to the individual and society 

It is therefore of great importance to consider how and to what 
extent education should contribute to the further development of 
equality in society and to consider the changes needed in the system 
to achieve it. This is probably truer nowadays than it has ever 
been, because the importance of education to people and society has 
become steadily greater and social changes are more basic and taking 
place more rapidly. 

A grasp of the ever more intricate issues in society is hardly 
possible without a fairly lengthy period of education and training. 
The articulateness and resilience needed by the citizens of a demo- 
cratic society require continuous education in length and breadth. 

The position people acquire in society and the power they derive 
from it are determined to an increasing extent by the knowledge and ■ 
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trninln^, they ponsesa. The distribution of power nnd the proservn- 
tion of democratic curiLrol reijulre, more than ever, n I'nlr distri- 
bution of educational oppor tuni t i eft , 

Knowledge is changing very fast at present, but 30 are norma 
and values, and the requirements of professional life. 

People are being faced more and more often and nt ever shorten- 
ing intervals with new choices and new tnsks; they are confronted 
with problems and changed circumstances whose existence they had 
never even suspected a short time before. 

Without adequate education and training that has taught them 
independence, and without opportunities of making use of educational 
facilities later in life, many people will b»' defenceless in the face 
of these things and will lose their grasp on their own situation. 

Education, then, has become an essential fact-jr in maintaining 
and raising the level of prosperity and welfare in society. At the 
same time, however, it has become so costly that its unbridled growth 
could endanger that very prosperity and welfare. 

Because of all these factors, more and more will be demanded of 
education In the future and many changes will be necessary. 

Such changes cannot and must not be left to chance. The develop- 
ment and renewal of education require first and foremost a look into 
the future. This discussion memorandum is an attempt to do this. 



Main point s 

The main points from the discussion memorandum published on 
18 June 1975 are: 

a) a new primary school for the ^ to 12 age group, to take the 
place of the present nursery school for U and 5 year olds 
and the primary school for 6 to 12 year olds; 

b) a middle school for all 12 to 16 year olds; 

c) a high school for those aged 16 and over, with 3 departments: 

1. a two-year academic department, which gives direct entry 
to higher education; 

2. a vocational department with a 3 to ^ year course, offer- 
ing training for em.)loyment in medium-grade positions; 

3. a vocational department with a 2 to 3 year course, offer- 
ing training for lower grade functions; 

d) higher education, on the principle of the co-ordinati "jn of 
the universities and higher vocational education; 

e) the introduction of the open school as the last link in the 
educational structure; 

f) raising of the school-leaving age to 18; 

g) special education: fewer types of school and more attention 
paid to the educational needs of the child. 
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No declalonvH yet 

The Miniator nnd atnto Socretnrieo emphatically state that the 
realisation of the idens in the memorandum ia atill completely open. 
»The memorandum is not intended to be more than a contribution to a 
discussion regarding changes in the education oystem in the coming 
twenty to twenty-five years. • 

The plans way yet be altered considerably after the contribu- 
tions of the many people Interested have been incorporated, and their 
validity will also have to be tested in experiments, while the finan- 
cial consequences will also have to be closely examined. 

The effects on the budget and on the national economy will have 
to be carefully looked at and will have to form part of future con- 
sideration of possibilities and priorities. The creation of oppor- 
tunities for education and training for many people who have thus 
far been deprived of them will require great sacrifices. At present 
educational expenditure already accounts for about 28 per cent of 
the Dutch national budget. 

Consequently, the authors of the memorandum expressly put for- 
ward various radical measures to cut down costs. 'Better education 
for many cannct and need not be more expensive education. We must 
however be aware that probably much of what we are proposing here 
will only be possible if economies are made at the same time; not 
least within education itself.' The authors go on to remark that 
the proposals they have worked out mean putting a knife into the 
whole social system. They may have drastic effects on many are^s 
of policy. They point out, for example, that those who are receiving 
education and training can make little if any contribution to the 
economic production process. 

Recommendations 

Putting the proposals into effect is therefore dependent on 
policy choices which do not lie only in the policy area of the 
Minister of Education and Science. Consequently, recommendations 
on the memorandum will be sought from the Provisional Scientific 
Council for Government Policy, the Socio-Economic Council, the 
Education Council, the Council fr^r Youth Education, the Central 
Planning Offfice, the Socio^ultural Planning Office and the 
Educational Planning Office (at present being set up^. In addition, 
the broad ministerial- consultations will be continued. The resulting 
recommendations and the outcome of the consultations will be incor- 
porated in a later memorandum. 
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Why 

r'onnon;; hrhlrul Ihv mf»m«*r*iintlvim nro explnlned In twW In the 
flrnt prtrt. In thr opinion of the ntattJMUton cnncernod oducntlon la 
constantly Rettlnr: new responfll bl 1 1 tlr*r> nllottod to It, Tho ronaon 
for thin, they think, In thnt more nnd more demnndn nre bein;? made 
on the Hocinl funcllonln<^ of onch one of us. So education can no 
longer be confined tn tenchinj.; the akllln nnd landeratandlng needed 
for exercising n profeaalon. It must also be designed to prepore 
people to take part In other r.oclal nctivltler., auch ns decision- 
making nt work, In the district, in the municipality or at national 
I t»vel • 

Kduca t Ion mua t of fer to all members of soc ie ty the opportunity 
to develop their very different talents. It must make everyone more 
articulate and resilient and thus give them more access to knowledge, 
work and above all, decision-making. 

Postponing the choice of school 

The authors of the memorandum feel that education must be thor- 
oughly reformed in the long terra if there is to be a better distri- 
bution of social opportunities. 

In the first place, school and neighbourhood, school and parents 
in short, school environment and home environment shoul'' be brought 
closer together. Education and upbringing should reinforce each 
other as much as possible. 

In the second place , preselec tion at an early stage must be 
avoided. This means that the education system must be such that 
children do not have to make a choice from a number of separate 
schools as early as their twelfth or thirteenth year, which is usuall; 
final and determines to a great extent their position in society for 
the rest of their lives. 

The education system should be such that vital decisions of 
this kind can be postponed to the fifteenth or sixteenth year, when 
Individual capacities have come more clearly to the fore. Until 
then there should be plenty of scope for courses adapted to indivi- 
dual differences In rate of working, interest and ability courses 
which can be flexibly matched to the many changes that are likely to 
occur in these respects in the age-group in question. 

In the third place, nursery and primary education must be ar- 
ranged in such a way that it can more easily take account of the 
stages of development the children have reached and of differences 
in their social and cultural backgrounds. 

Among the requirements for this are the elimination of the dis- 
tinction between nursery school and primary school, doing away with 
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the subject matter/age/class system and developing teaching methods 
more geared to individual abilities and experience. 

Finally there must be facilities for second chance education 
which are readily accessible. 



Danger 

The authors of the memorandum then point out the danger of in- 
creasing social inequality between people with different gifts or 
different educational standards. 'Educational change which only 
brings about more equal opportunities for a new social inequality 
although it may well solve the present inequality in social rela- 
tions, runs the risk of evoking a new and possibly more distinct 
social dichotomy. ' 

They therefore believe that an education policy which aims at 
more equality must not be confined to the creation of equal oppor- 
tunities for participation in educational facilities for different 
Individuals or groups. 'It must moreover be designed to improve the 
opportunities for developing different gifts and especially to im- 
prove the articulateness and social resilience of all, regardless 
of their gifts. ^ 

The authors note here that the emergence of a new social in- 
equality cannot be prevented by education policy alone. It also de- 
pends on the measure in which society accords income, power and 
prestige to certain educational achievements. 

Structure 

The above principles are reflected in the content and structure 
of basic education for children from U to 16 years of age and of 
further education. The authors divide basic education into three 
types of school, i.e. the new primary school intended for children 
from ^ to 12 years of age, special schools, and the middle school 
for all pupils aged between 12 and 16 years. For further education 
they suggest a high school for young people aged between 16 and 19 
years. 

After high school there is higher education for those suited 
for It. At high school standard and above there should also be a 
series of facilities for further education for people to make use 
of for their whole lives. These include facilities enabling people 
to make up for missed educational opportunities (ser.ond chance edu- 
cation). On reaching school-leaving age at 18 young people have the 
opportunity of combining further education with a full-time or part- 
time Job (second road to education). 
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The new primary school 

As has already been said, the new primary education is intended 
for girls and boys aged from 4 to 12 years. This first stage of 
basic education, taking 8 years, is designed to achieve the continuous 
development of the pupils. Allowance is ;ilso made for individual 
differences exhibited by the pupils in pat:sing through the successive 
stages of development. 

The authors point out a number of difficulties likely to be en- 
countered o: the way to achieving a new primary school: 

- The tiiuisfer from nursery school to ordinary primary school 
is determined by the calendar age of the children and is 
therefore a handicap to their continuous development. 

- The subject matter/year/class system does not allow for indi- 
vidual differences in development potential. 

- Affective, expressive and creative training, and learning to 
master social skills, are too little emphasised. 

- The strict division into subjects does not tally with the 
image of the world held by nursery school children and primary 
school children. 

- School is insufficiently adapted to the use of language, the 
behaviour standards and the pattern of life of the pupils. 

- Periods of marking time in the development process are too 
little recognised. Sometimes children are referred too readily 
to special schools. 

Features 

A foreign language should be compulsory for all children at the 
new primary school. Other features are: 

- the development of the personality of each child in an unin- 
terrupted process of education, development and learning; 

- the creation of equal opportunities; 

- adequate attention paid to the individual identity of the 
nursery child and that of the child in subsequent phases of 
development; - 

- prompt recognition and examination of periods of marking time 
in the development and learning process and offering suitable 
help to individual pupils; 

- the creation of learning and teaching situations adapted to 
the aptitude of the pupils. 

Measures 

The statesmen announce the following measures: 

- A form of nursery and primary teaching will have to be worked 
out which integrates the educational objectives of the two 
separate systems . 

12 
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- Special statutory measures will have to be taken for integral 
experiments co-operation experiments and isolated experiments, 

- Measure'' at administrative level, considering the fact that 
primary chools receive children from various nursery schools, 
so that many problems will have to be solved. 

Special education 

Special education covers air the educational facilities for 
children with a handicap of a mental, physical or social nature and 
who are therefore incapable of following the teaching at an ordinary 
primary or middle school. 

The statesmen urge that primary school and middle school facili- 
ties should be such that fewer children have to be referred to special 
schools. A flexible set of special education facilities must help 
to ensure that problem children are only removed entirely from ordi- 
nary schools in extreme cases. 

The number of types of special school will have to be reduced 
from about 20 to Just a few. The distinction between the types of 
school is at present based largely on medical criteria- Insufficient 
account is taken of the educational needs of the children. 

Clear referral and admission criteria will have to be applied 
for children who are thought eligible for special education, A dis- 
tinction between primary education and middle school education is not 
thought desirable for special schools. The authors have in mind four 
types of special education: 

- motor oriented educatlr,n. This type of education is meant 
for children who are destined, through faulty powers of ree-- 
soning, to occupy those Jobs where motoric and manual achieve- 
ments predominate over intellectual ones, 

- remedial education, for preparing children to return to ordi- 
nary primary school. 

- compensatory education, for children with organic disorders, 

- therapeutic education, for children with mental disorders. 
The authors feel that in the long term efforts must be made to inte- 
grate ordinary and special education, especially in the educational 
sense. 

Furthermore, they wish to take the necessary measures in the 
matter of curriculum development, the initial training and in-service 
training of teachers, school building and teaching aids. The staff 
of school advisory services for special education will also have to 
be increased. 

Teachers in special schools will need to have specialised train- 
ing in addition to their ordinary primary school teacher training. 

In addition, there will have to be new training courses at new 
national institutes for teachers giving very special help, 
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Any increase in the number of types of school in the near 
future will be stopped. The merging of two or more types of school 
will be encouraged. The same applies to integration where thi:2 is 
educationally Justj.fied. 

The middle school 

After primary school, in the new education system, children go 
to the middle school. For the time being the statesmen have opted 
for a middle school for all children from 12 to 16 years of age, so 
that there will be no other schools for this age group. They do 
feel however the experiments will have to show whether an age group 
of 11 to 15 might not be better. Just as in the new primary school, 
the emphasis in the middle school will be on developing the knowledge 
and skills which everyone needs to be able to function properly in 
society. 

In the case of the middle school this Includes: 

- orientation for the pupils for their later choice of study or 
profession; and 

- the provisional deten-iination , subject to modif icatj.on , of 
the pupils' abilities in this regard. 

In the middle school all pupils will be placed in unselected 
age groups regardless of their abilities or tackgrounds. These are 
called heterogeneous age groups. The children will then be placed 
in different groups for various subjects ac-jording to their ability 
and interests (the homogeneous groups) . 

A development report will be drawn for each pupil as he gets to 
the end of the middle school. This will include his level of achieve- 
ment, skills, gifts and interests. It will also contain indications 
of his capacity for further study and his :hoice of profession. 

Points of departure 

As the main principles of the middle school the authors state: 

- A complete group of pupils of one age range will follow a 
common course of general and vocational education irrespective 
of their aptitude and background or achievements up to then. 
This does not mean that all pupil3 in one year would be offered 
all parts of the course at the same level. The statesmen re- 
ject a unified school of this kind out of hand. »The less 
gifted children would be failures, the gifted children would 

be held back and the average child would become the norm. » 
Breaking down the barriers in the present categorial system 
must not in their opinion be allowed to bring about unifonnity 
and levelling down. *0n the contrary, a new form of education 
must emerge in which every individual pupil can develop his 
personality according to his ability interest and skill. » 

14 
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- The postponement of the choice of further study or of vocation 
to a later date, 

- Continuation of the endeavours of the primary school to offer 
equal, i.e. optimal, opportunities for development. 

- Broadening the subject matter offered to 12 to 16 year olds. 

- Offering teaching and learning situations suitable for indivi- 
dual development and for arousing social awareness. 



Features 

The main features of the middle school, based on the above prin- 
ciples, are formulated as follows: 

a) early, unilateral selection will be avoided as much as pos- 
sible and replaced by a system of placement in a number of 
different ability groups (the homogeneous groups); 

b) the time of the more or less final choice of further study 
and profession will be postponed if possible until after the 
l6th year; 

c) equality of opportunity, that is to say real opportunities 
for development for all pupils, will be made the central 
tenet as much as possible; 

d) not only intellectual and technical qualities will count, 
but certainly also creative, artistic, organisational and 
social qualities; 

e) the learning processes are geared as far as possible to 
varying types of pupil. 

Mixed ability grouping 

The authors of the memorandum regard mixed ability grouping as 
the ideal which tiie middle school must endeavour to achieve. But 
they see many difficulties in the way. They remark that it is a 
question of navigating carefully and cautiously between Scylla and 
Charybdis. The dangers to be avoided are: 

- If every middle school leaver can and is allowed to begin on 
every course of further education, every high school course 
must start at the minimum level of the slowest and least 
gifted pupil. This is impossible, if only because the finan- 
cial resources are limited. 

- If the further education courses are allowed to set their own 
requirements in the matter of previous education in the middle 
school (as stated in the development report) there is a consi- 
derable chance that in fact streaming will be dictated from 
outside in spite of the mixed ability labels. 

The statesmen urge that the ideal of mixed ability grouping be 
realised as far as possible by many and various experiments. 
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High school 



Attendance at rnlddl.e school should be followed, according to 
the memorandum, by attendance at high school for 16 to 19 year olds. 
The following three departments are listed for the high school: 

- an academic stream, one of whose aims is to prepare students 
for higher education. Courses in this department would be of 
two years» duration. 

- a vocational stream with a course of three or four years. 
This department would prepare students for medium grade func- 
tions. On special conditions referring to the final level 
obtained, it would be possible for students to go on to cer- 
tain higher education courses . 

- a vocational stream with courses of short duration, offering 
training for lower grade functions. The courses in this de- 
partment would take two or three years. Students from this 
stream could also go on to further study on certain conditions 
i.e. the longer vocational courses. 

This would be a new type of school very much geared to social reality 
Emphasis must also be laid on the indepe.ndence of the students. 

The accent would shift from teaching to independent learning. The 

statesmen describe the didactic principles in the high school as 

independent learning under supervision. 

The aim of the high school education must be to see that the 

students leave at 18 as adult members of society and responsible 

citizens of a democratic community. 

The authors list a number of sectors to which the high school 

could be directed : 

- social service 

- science and technology 

- the commercial, economic and administrative sector 

- agriculture 

- the literary and communications sector 

- the arts 

The authors of the memorandum think that a system would be 
suitable similar to the structure of what is now called 'partici- 
pation education', i.e. learning while participating in adult life. 
There would thus be a number of independent high schools per region 
for one or more sectors with a common regional service centre and 
regional co-operation arrangements. The service centre would also 
house information services for the students. It would also make the 
necessary arrangements with Industry and other authorities. These 
would concern, for example, training in industry and visits needed 
for learning while participating. Expensive equipment that would be 
used by schools jointly would also be housed in the centre. 
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At the moment the statesmen would prefer to see the high schools 
in the form of combined schools with three departments, i.e.: 

- an academic department with a two-year course; 

- a vocational department with a three to four-year course; 

- a vocational department with a two to three-year course. 
The departments would each run a number of courses with their own 
core syllabuses of which the nature and level is described. But 
within each course optional subjects at various levels and/or of 
various kinds may also be chosen. The courses in core and optional 
subjects would lead to the award of a comprehensive certificate which 
would have varying civil effects according to the course in question 
or its minimum requirements and to the optional subjects chosen. 

As we have said, the authors of the memorandum would prefer to 
see the high schools with three streams. Only then, they believe, 
can easy transfer be promoted and canalisation be avoided. In this 
way the social divisions between different groups of 16 to 19 year 
olds can be counteracted. 

In practice, it will not always be possible to offer all three 
streams in one high school. They therefore propose a minimum of two 
streams. If these are the two vocational streams, arrangements 
should be made for co-operation with a high school in the same sec- 
tor containing an academic stream. Some such arrangement is neces- 
sary in order to ensure easy transfer between the departments. 

Higher education 

Higher education is concerned with students aged over 18. It 
is no longer exclusively for students who are continuing their 
studies immediately after leaving high school. Mature students will 
also be admitted. They will include those who are alternating work 
with study and those who wish to make up later for the chances of 
higher education they missed earlier. 

The statesmen believe that in principle everyone should be ad- 
mitted to higher education who wants it and is suited for it. But 
they add that not everyone can take part in higher education where, 
how, and for as long as he will. Higher education must offer a great 
variety of courses. 

A successful university career no longer guarantees a prominent 
position in society. A fixed relationship between graduating and 
employment will become increasingly less common. The labour market 
for graduates will no longer be a closed shop of suitable work, 
possessing scarcity value and therefore highly paid. 

If selection based on prognosis and drawing lots offer no per- 
manent solution, the only thing remaining is selection on the groxinds 
of separately required and proved achievements. 
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The present segregation in the Netherlands of university edu- 
cation (w.o.) and higher vocational education (h.b.o.) must be dis- 
pensed with. This can be done in two ways: 

1. by seeking co-ordination between w.o. and h.b.o. in a link 
between courses rather than in formal contacts between insti- 
tutions; 

2. oy refusing to accept the absence of coordination in the 
matter of facilities. 

Distinction according to curricula 

The heart of the proposal in the memorandum is that students 
should be able to transfer in either direction and at any time dur- 
ing their courses, based on the arrangement of w.o. and h.b.o. side 
by side, in the place of the one being subordinate to the other. This 
means that the primary distinction according to institution will be 
replaced by a primary distinction according to course. Looked at in 
the long term, higher education will have to offer a large number of 
courses: general education courses in addition to vocational train- 
ing '^ourses, courses for teaching skills in addition tc methodologi- 
cal! Rented courses, courses drawn up individually in addition to 
stana<ax*dised and collective courses. 

SGttinf this pattern against various fields of learning, the 
statesmen see five kinds of courses for the future: research 
courses; training courses for which university training is required; 
training courses for which this is not the case; general educational 
courses in which methodology has pride of place and courses in which 
general and specific practical skij.^s are taught. 

The courses of the five kinds will then be filled in with the 
subject matter of one or more disciplines. 

The statesmen do not feel that it is an obvious step to endea- 
vour to integrate the universities and higher vocational education 
Institutes. They feel it is better to reform each sector by itself. 
The guiding principle must be to increase the variety. This has 
proved to be possible only on a limited scale within the existing 
institutes, and they consider that this will remain so in the future. 
They therefore put forward a proposal to introduce a new kind of 
higher education institute in addition to the universities. 

The principal feature of the new type of higher education will 
be a very large variety of courses. This means that university type 
and higher vocational type courses must be offered side by side. A 
well thought out policy regarding facilities must ensure that the 
new institutes are made attractive. They will accommodate princi- 
pally courses which have at present been insufficiently developed. 
The new higher education institutes will form the growth sector par 
excellence and they must widen the objectives of higher education. 
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These proposals will, be elaborated in/a policy memorandum on 
higher education tf.) be I sr^ued shortly. 

Open school 

The final component of the new eduv':ation structure i£; the open 
school, the organisation which will co-ordinate all facilities for 
further training and education after completion of a conventional 
education, and will offer some of them itself. 

Everyone must be able to continue to learn throughout his life 
and to reorientate himself through training, study, discussion and 
reflection. Educational facilities are needed for this; facilities 
accessible to everyone and which will thus be suitably distributed 
and tailored to the needs and situations in the life and work of all 
adults living in the Netherlands. There is to be an open school in 
order to s^uarantee that these facilities are offered systematically. 
A system of suitable educational and other facilities will be pro- 
vided as an alternative for young people on reaching school-leaving 
age: this is called the second road to education. It will have to 
be linked as closely as possible to the practical experience of the 
participants in their ,1obs and professions. 

Educational leave 

It must be possible to convert what has been learned in this 
way into credits counting towards examinations. Suitable arrange- 
ments for educational leave will have to be designed for this group 
of students, so that they can get compensation for part of their 
study time. Where necessary curricula will have to be spread over 
a longer time than in comparable courses of full-time education. 
The maximum length of time for which anyone may be registered for 
further education courses will have to be extended for these partici- 
pants . 

In short, better conditions must be created in the long run in 
order to achieve a suitable system of edurntional facilities for 
adults . 

The open school committee will issue recommendations on the 
subject. In addition, two other committees will be consulted. These 
are the Committee for the Promotion of Local Educational Networks, 
which will advise on the infrastructure of educational facilities 
for adults in this country, and an Educational Leave Committee which 
will concern itself with arrangements for granting time off for 
study purposes for people in employment. 

Among the features of future adult education will b"?: 
- optimal accessibility, through the mass media and the network 
of educational centres, for example; 
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- integrated education and training, based on learning by ex- 
perience; 

- openness of admission, curricula and graduation, with options 
such as single subject certificates and courses not leading 
to a qualification; 

- a systematic series of courses, for which the open school 
will be responsible . 

Educational centres 

As we have seen, a network of educational centres will be needed 
The centres must see that opportunities for further education are 
offered all over the country in addition to and following up conven- 
tional education. But not only that. The centres will also en- 
courage processes of renewal in their regions. At present the idea 
is to make use of the facilities in the existing educational infra- 
structure, such as schools neighbourhood centres and club houses, 
educational institutes, libraries, and associations having educa- 
tional activities. These centres - which will probably serve an 
area with 2?0,000 to 300,000 inhabitants each (the population of 
the Netherlands is 13,000,000) - will form the headquarters of work 
for an integral educational policy for adults at local or regional 
level , 

The school as a community ' 

The school cannot and must not be a closed system, administra- 
tively or in any other way, say the statesmen, 'The interest of 
the national community, and also of local communities, especially in 
private education, goes further than the immediate involvement of 
those who work and live in the school,' 

They urge a sound communication structure in the school. The 
influence of pupils on the teaching and learning process and their 
involvement and co-determination in the teaching arrangements should 
automatically be part of the school work plan end of the school 
organisation. Two factors play a part here, i,e, the age of the 
pupils and the nature of the teaching and learning process. 

The influence of pupils at primary school and the ^irst few 
years in the middle school will be mainly felt in the choice and 
planning of many creative and recreational activities. 

Older pupils will have to be given more opportunities of making 
choices with regard to the content of courses and the methods used 
in teaching. They must also be given a chance to have a say in the 
way the school is i*un, of involvement in the appointment of staff 
and of their own responsibility for the arrangements for many pupil- 
oriented school activities , 
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The authors of the memorandum urge the institution of a student 
council in each school. The council should be consulted when de-- 
cisions have to be made about the supervision of students, equipment, 
the appointment of staff and the choice of material. 

Teacher's aide 

Teachers will also have to acquire a greater influence on what 
goes on in the schools. 

»In the interests both of teachers and of the school and the 
teaching itself, some sort of specialisation will have to be arranged 
within the school on the basis of the school work plan. » 

The statesmen feel that it is quite possible to arrange for 
some of the present duties of the teachers, both in the teaching pro- 
cess itself and in the supervision of pupils and in organisational 
activities, for instance, to be taken over by teachers » aides. 

These members of staff would be responsible to the teachers 
and their Job would be to support them. 

»The teacher's aide as an institution is as yet not extensively 
used in Dutch education, but in our opinion it merits much attention 
in the years to come, partly from the point of view of efficiency. » 

The authors of the memorandum also suggest that the teachers 
should be represented in the competent authority of the school and 
that a teachers* council should be installed. The duties of the 
council would be to arrange for the acquisition of material within 
a certain budget, and to decide on methods of assessment and on 
teaching methods. The teachers » council should also be involved or 
consulted in decisions on appointments and the layout of the school 
building. 

The statesmen reject any form of complete self-government by 
teachers and pupils together. The reason they give for this is that 
it would not do Justice to the general social function which the 
school has. 

They believe that parents and teachers should sit on school 
boards, but also non-teaching staff, students over the age of 18 and 
representatives of the community or those parts of the community 
for which the school operates. 

In more concrete terms, they have in mind a school board half 
of whose members would be representatives of the latter category, and 
the other half people from the first four categories. 

Parent participation 

The statesmen consider three forms of participation to be impor- 
tant. The first consists of activities by parents in the school 
which are not directly connected with teaching. As an example they 
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mention help with the internal arrangement of the school building, 
where purentc could work together with teachers and pupils. 

The second form of participation concerns activities which are 
directly in support of teaching. This could consist of parents and 
children discussing neighbourhood problems in school. 

The third form of participation concerns activities in the les- 
sons given to their children. They would supervise some of the 
activities in the lessons under the responsibility of teacher. 'The 
foundations of parent participation .-ire laid in the nursery school. 
Any educational retardation due to social conditions must be overcome 
there. ' 

Learning to teach 

In the memorandum the statesmen launch a number of ideas on 
teacher training. There will have to be a new training course for 
all primary school teachers instead of the present separate courses 
rur nursery school teachers and primary school teachers. The courses 
could have a choice of two specialisms, one for young children from 
U to 8 years of age and one for children from 8 to 12 years of age. 

Both men and women could choose either of the two courses. 
There would also be a training course for middle school teachers. 
This course would also lead to qualifications for teachers in the 
pr-actical streams of the high school . The course would be developed 
from the present new non-university teacher training courses. 
Finally there would be teacher training courses qualifying teachers 
for the two-year academic stream of the high school and for certain 
sectors of highei- education. This course would also train teachers 
for the more advanced practical stream in the high school. Graduates 
from this course could also be appointed to middle schools to teach 
some homogeneous groups of pupils of a fairly high level of abstrac- 
tion in the final and possibly the penultimate year. The training 
course would consist of teaching options emerging from the restruc- 
turing and reprogramming of university education in the various dis- 
ciplines and a number of top level training courses in non-university 
subjects . 

Costs and efficiency 

The raising of the school-leaving age to 18 years from 
1 January 108*=) is estimated to bring with it an increase in expendi- 
ture of about 3S0 million guilders in and about 300 to 350 mil- 
lion guilders In ?000. These figures have been arrived at on the 
basis of the present level of expenditure; the loss of income from 
school fees has been allowed for. 
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The autonomous increase in the number of pupils in 1985 will 
already require an increase in expenditure of about 1,050 million 
guilders compared with 1975. No allowance has been made in these 
figures for capital investment in buildings and equipment. 

The Minister and State Secretaries of Education and Science re- 
mark in the memorandum that it is not possible to give even a rough 
estimate of the effect that the introduction of the proposals con- 
tained in the memorandum might have on educational costs and educa- 
tional expenditure . 

Government expenditure on education has increased in the past 
fifteen years from 2,000 million guilders to U,200 million guilders, 
while it is expected that expenditure will rise to 18,000 million 
guilders by the year 1978. The Ministry of Education and Science has 
been responsible for a steadily increasing part of this total expen- 
diture: 71 per cent in I960, 85 per cent (and perhaps even more) in 
1975. The government is spending 1,320 guilders per head of the 
population in 1975. This figure was 175 guilders in i960. The 
memorandum shows that the share of nursery and primary education and 
of general secondary education in total expenditure has clearly 
dropped between i960 and 1971. 

The share of vocational education, on the other hand, and that 
of university education in particular, has increased. This is a 
shift of emphasis which has pushed up expenditure. 

Education and science »s share in the total national budget has 
increased in the past 15 years from 1^ per cent to 25 per cent. 

Dependence on population changes 

Population forecasts made by the Central Statistical Office put 
the population of the Netherlands at 16,000,000 in the year 2000 
(higher alternative) or 15-^ million (lower alternative). 

The age group from 0 to 29 years is the most important from the 
point of view of education. 

If the higher alternative is adhered to, the category of 0 to 
^h year olds will increase. But the pressure on the budget margin 
for education will first be eased further until the eighties, accord- 
ing to an analysis per relevant age group. After that there will be 
an increase that will reach its zenith in about 1990. From that 
time onwards the school population will be, in the case of the higher 
alternative, about at the 1975 level. If this materialises, no budget 
margin will be formed on average in the coming 25 years with regard 
to education for children of compulsory school age. Moreover the 
pressure on educational expenditure will increase very much due to 
the rise in the number of 16 to 19 year olds in the year 1990. 
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In the case of the lower alternative, the autonomous costs of 
education would drop very considerably in the years to come as a re- 
sult of a sharp drop in the number of children of compulsory school 
age. The drop will be modified in the ccming 10 years due to the 
fact that in this period the number of young people in the 15 to 24 
age group will in any case increase. 

Increasing interest 

In addition to the autonomous growth of the population which 
has a clear effect on participation in education, notably that of 
children of compulsory school age, there is another factor which in- 
fluences participation in education to a high degree, and that is 
interest in education. In 1972, 98.8 per cent of 5 to 9 year olds 
were attending school full time, as against 97.9 per cent in 1962. 

In 1972, 99.4 per cent of 10 to 14 year olds were attending 
school full time, as against 95.5 per cent in 1962. 

The popularity of part-time education during the day among this 
age group dropped from 0.7 per cent in 1962 to 0.1 per cent in 1972. 
Of the 15 to 19 year olds, 48.9 per cent were attending school full 
time in 1972 as against 32.6 per cent in 1962. The popularity of 
part-time education during the day among this age group dropped from 
14 per coiit in 1962 to 12.7 per cent in 1972. 

Of the 20 to 24 age group 9.9 per cent were in full-time educa- 
tion ir 1972 as against 5.7 per cent in 1962. The figures for part- 
time education during the day were 5.6 per cent in 1972 and 6.2 per 
cent in 1962. 

Of the 25 to 29 year olds, 3.3 per cent were in full-time educa- 
tion in 1972 as against 2.4 per cent in 1968. The figures for part- 
time education during the day were 3.3 per cent in 1972 as against 
2.3 per cent in 1968. 

The iP'-iiiorandum a,lso shows that a relative drop can be observed 
since r960 in the popularity of (v.w.o. ) , (h.a.v.o. ) and (m.a.v.o.), and 
of junior secondary vocational education. This is counterbalanced 
by a clear relative increase in the popularity of senior secondary 
vocational education, higher vocational education and university 
education: a shift from relatively inexpensive courses to relatively 
more costly ones. Experience abroad leads the statesmen to believe 
'firmly* that the popularity of secondary and higher education will 
increase still further in the years to come. Participation in higher 
education, expressed as a percentage of the total number of 19 to 24 
year olds, is at present about 15. If the percentage were to rise 
to 30, that would mean an increase in expenditure between 1975 and 
1985 of about 4 thousand million guilders and in 2000, 3 to 4 thousand 
million guilders, depending on whether the higher or lower alterna- 
tive works out. If the percentage of participants were to rise to 40, 
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this would mean an increase in expenditure in 1985 of about 6.5 
thousand million guilders and in 2000 of either about 7 thousand mil- 
lion guilders or about 5.5 thousand million guilders. 

More balanced use of educational facilities 

In order to avoid a disproportionately large part of the avail- 
able funds being spent on relatively expensive educational facilities 
for the relatively few, at the cost of the development and/or improve- 
ment of educational facilities for all, limits will have to be set 
to the participation in higher education. 

In any event, the restriction of the length of time students 
are allowed to be registered and the length of time they are allowed 
to stay in all forms of higher education institutes and in the high 
schools must be the rule, say the authors. There would also have to 
be some limit to admissions to higher education est.ablishments . 

The statesmen do not consider it wholly out of the question 
that restricted admission to all disciplines in higher education will 
be needed in the future. The alternative would be further study by 
means of cheaper forms of multi-media education. Efforts must also 
be made to see that the accommodation is used for other purposes in 
the evenings, weekends and holidays. 

Measures to limit admissions will have to be applied with con- 
siderable caution. This means that the places needed will have to 
be found by lowering the average cont per pupil per year. 

By far the largest part of the costs are staff costs, and a sub- 
stantial reduction of these will have to be achieved by reducing the 
staff-student ratio. It will be necessary in the future to bring 
about a considerable reduction in teaching density in secondary 
schools by applying educational technology, and leaving more to the 
initiative of the older pupils. 

No school fees for children of compulsory school age 

It is considered reasonable to charge fees even in the future 
to those who obtain a demonstrable economic advantage from education. 

The Minister and State Secretaries feel however that there can 
be no Question of fees for children of compulsory school age. 

Moreover, the system of charging fees must be such that it is 
no obstacle to the participation of students from certain income 
groups . 
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Part Two 
EXAMINERS' REPORT AND QUESTIONS 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The educational system of the Netherlands is one of considerable 
complexity. This is, of course, true of other countries, but the 
emphasis placed on guaranteeing freedom of education in the 
Constitution, the rights and duties given to parents there, and the 
extension of denominational schools have all given that complexity a 
very unusual character. It is obvious, therefore, that the brevity 
of the visit prevented the examining team from undertaking a funda- 
mental study of the whole of Dutch education .( 1 ) Instead we have 
concentrated on certain major issues which have emerged as most im- 
portant both in the Contours Memorandum itself and in the subsequent 
discussions in The Hague. 

We would like to say at the outset that we believe the Memorandum 
to be a major statement of possibilities, and we would like to con- 
gratulate the Minister and all his colleagues on their willingness 
to think aloud in this way. It is our view that the present era of 
participation and consultation requires such examples of open govern- 
ment. But, of course, it is specially appropriate for the Netherlands 
with its tradition of democracy and freedom in education. If we our- 
selves are critical of some parts of the Memorandum, that is simply 
because the document merits serious consideration and was published 
with the intention of stimulating such a response. 

The Contours Memorandum is a statement of educational analysis, 
policy and philosophy. It has great significance for the Netherlands, 
but its publication is also a significant European educational event. 
Much of its content has been influenced by experience in many other 
countries, and it is likely that the Dutch proposals and reforms will 
themselves f eed back to those countries . While , therefore , our com- 
ments and criticisms are put forward primarily to assist the Dutch 
themselves, we are aware that our audience and clientele, so to 
speak, extends more broadly throughout OECD. 

We would like to say that we approve very strnng?^./ of an attempt 
to look at an educational system as a whole, and to set a long-term 
perspective within which individual decisions can be taken, a 

1 ) As its foreword stressed, the Contours Memorandum is a discussion 
memorandxim. It asks for comments by 1st August, 1976, and for 
this reason it was judged preferable to carry out the OECD review 
in time for it to contribute to the subsequent relormulation. 
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perspective rarely adopted in other official policy documents. This 
is not to confuse the broad exposition of developments, objectives, 
and reforms with the detailed plans (let alone the day-to-day 
decisions) that have yet to be made. We fully understand the un- 
reality and other disadvantages of an attempt to base everything on 
a rigid plan. But the Contours Memorandum does not make that mistake, 
nor the other and more usual mistake of concentrating solely on mar- 
ginal variations with no concern for their system consequences. It 
is a framework, both for action and discussion, and a most flexible 
one at that, and we feel bound to express our support for it, and to 
recommend it as an approach from which other nations, mutatis 
mutandis, could benefit. 

We would also like to thank all the Ministers and officials we 
have met in the Netherlands for the help they have given us, both 
for the additional documentation they provided, and for their frank 
and full replies to our questions. If some of these questions were 
based more on ignorance than full information we apologise but again 
must explain that no outsider can appreciate the full subtleties of 
an operating system. At the same time the outsider has the advantage 
that he takes nothing for granted, which is, of course, the chief 
point of a visit such as ours. 

Another preliminary remark which we feel it necessary to make, 
concerns the pervasive nature of certain educational problems in all 
OECD countries. It is no disrespect to the Dutch to say that such 
problems appear in their country, and are not yet solved, for they 
are not solved elsewhere either. Such issues as dropping out, lack 
of motivation, selection by social class in grammar schools, low 
participation of poor children in higher education, social relevance 
of the curriculum, the correct school leaving age, the nature and 
costs of recurrent education, are common to us all. 

Although countries differ in their degrees of success, no coun- 
try has overcome all of these difficulties or even any single one of 
them in its entirety. The great merit of the Contours Memorandum 
lies in its willingness to face up explicitly to so many questions 
and their interrelationship. But it cannot be taken for granted that 
answers will be found so easily, or that all problems can or should 
be solved simultaneously. What c^n be agreed is that each problem 
requires careful and detailed study, and that each individual edu- 
cational reform must be placed in the context of the system as a 
whole, and must be thought of in relation to other reforms. Equally, 
it is our view that progress in education is not an autonomous pro^ 
cess or happens by chance. Active policy making is required, based 
on broad plans with a very long time horizon. 
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It will be recalled that in the earlier, 1969, OECD report on 
Education in the Netherlands, the following conclusions were reached 

i) that the role of ^^Knnning in education decision-making be 
increased ; 

ii) that there should be greater flexibility within secondary 
schools and that hierarchical divisions be removed; 
iii) that primary education be reoriented to help all social 
groups prepare for later education; 

iv) that secondary and higher education be reformed to serve the 

needs of all classes of students; 
v) that the universities take a more active, extensive and in- 
tegrated role in the education system; and 

vi) that planning, research, and innovation in its various forms 
be reorganised and developed to meet more exactly and effec- 
tively the needs of the educational process. 

The Contours Memorandum may be interpreted as a positive res- 
ponse to these recommendations. In some cases, definite action has 
already been taken, as in the setting up of committees of innovation 
and research and in the publication of reports such as that issued 
in 1975 entitled "Towards a Structure for the Planning of Primary 
and Secondary Education". In other cases we remain in the area of 
theory and experiment from which institutional change will no doubt 
follow in due course. One has only to compare the embryonic outline 
for a new upper secondary school with the proposals for the reform 
of higher education to see that different parts of the Contours 
Memorandum are at very different stages of development. It is worth 
emphasising, however, to those who are concerned with the undue speed 
which they think is implied in the Memorandum, that it is already 
seven years since the previous OECD report and on the fastest sche- 
dule it will be quite a few years more before there will be major 
changes in the structure of schooling in the Netherlands. 

As a last introductory comment, we must say that it is not our 
wish to enter into controversy concerning the role of the denomina- 
tional schools in the Netherlands. Many of the representatives of 
the denominations, while not totally opposed to the Contours plan 
and while no doubt recognising that the future of their schools de- 
pends on their success in adapting to the needs of a modem society, 
have expressed fears concerning the possibility that it will infringe 
religious freedom. They have not been able to cite examples, and 
the Contours Memorandum itself says clearly that it does not have 
the intention of going against this fundamental aspect of the Dutch 
constitution. Nevertheless, we are obliged to mention the evidence 
given to us of a general sense of worry about the unforeseen con- 
sequences of major change, and, since the success of the middle 
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school reform, in particular, depends on full co-operation and par- 
ticipation of ali penplG, it l8 our hope that every opportunity will 
be taken to reassure the leaders of the various denominations that 
their rights will not be reduced. At the same time we hope that 
there will also be a positive response on their side to ,join in the 
experimentation and smooth the transition to the new system, as and 
when it commands the support of the Dutch people. 
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II. BASIC EDUCATION 



The primary scho o^ 

Concerning the primary school we would wish to say at the out- 
set that we favour the reforms proposed, and although here as else- 
where it seems reasonable to carry out a number of experiments, 
there is no reason why the actual changes should be unduly delayed. 
The benefits of variability in the age of transfer from nursery type 
education to the primary school proper, and of the greater attention 
that can bo paid to the different characteristics of individual chil- 
dren and to the needs of children from the lower classes, are so 
apparent that it would be a pity not to try and provide them as 
quickly as possible, all the more so in view of the interest in 
several countries in the problem of a coherent transition between 
pre-school and primary school, as regards both curricular and peda- 
gogical concerns. 

An additional consideration is that in none of our evidence did 
we find an explicit rejection of the chief proposals for this sector. 
There were doubts concerning matters of detail, and here as elsewhere 
there were worries about denominational rights, but the overall im- 
pression was one of welcome. We note all the complications set out 
in paragraph 6, Chapter I, Part II, (l) and agree that they must be 
taken seriously. Transition from one system to another is always 
difficult, and it would be wise to avoid as many 'bf the likely dan- 
gers as possible. To be set against this is the point that detailed 
planning, if it is to take place realistically, requires definite 
objectives and a definite time scale. We would ask, therefore, 
whether in addition to the timetable set by the Innovation Committee 
for Basic School for the experiments, it would not be right to pro- 
vide as precise a timetable as possible within which the change can 
occur, emphasising, in particular, the year in which the basic trans- 
formation is intended to take place. The Memorandum says - rightly, 
we believe - that "The above problem can only be solved if close co- 
operation is achieved between parents, school boards, school heads 
and teachers, teachers* organisations, the government and the experts. 

1) Unless otherwise stated, the Chapters, Parts and pages referred to 
in this report are those of the memorandum "Contours of a future 
education system". Ministry of Education and Science, The Hague, 
June 1975. 
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We would only ritid Lhn t such co-operntion would be facilitated by 
clarifyinK tho I Im^ Mcnlo which the Minister has in mind. 

Our own dotoiiod coinmentR nre few, but we think important. 
Chief among them is an anxiety about the ape at which formal literary 
skills are developed. We may have misunderstood the Memorandum, but 
we would like to emphasise the uridesirability of too early a start 
to reading and, in particular, writing. We would, therefore, ask 
the Minister trrclarify his views on this subject, and would ask 
whether he does not agree that there is a genuine danger here of 
premature involvement with these thinpis to the detriment of the more 
general development of the child. There is also a danger that what 
might be called the social structure or the nursery classes will be 
damaged thereby. 

Related to this is our concern with the age at which such social 
techniques as oral expression should be taught. Here the advantage 
surely lies the other way, and that especially as the child from a 
dl sndvanta^ied home gains from as early as possible an acauaintance 
with these and similar social skills. More generally, we would hope 
that the experimental projects will pay considerable attention to 
the home-school relationship, and that the school will see how im- 
portant it is for them to pay attention to it throughout the child's 
stay with them. This is not something to be looked at solely in 
connection with the difficulty of the under-achieving child, nor 
should it be thought about only when the difficulties and lack of 
achievement occur. 

May we also refer at this point to sex discrimination in edu- 
cation. We discuss this further on page 50 but we must stress that 
if the Dutch government wishes to pursue vigorously a policy of re- 
duction of sexual discrimination, it is not too soon to start this 
in the nursery classes where, even if participation is equal, sexual 
differentiation and sex-typing is still to be minimised. 

The middle school 

Turning now to the middle school, here too we feel able to add 
our broad support to what is being proposed, and especially to the 
principles that are set out in Chapter III. Whether it be a desire 
to promote social cohesiveness or to allow each individual child to 
develop his or her potential to the full, we are convinced that 
these and similar aims can best be promoted within a comprehensive 
school. Selection by academic ability and consequent exclusion from 
certain courses (which in practice also means selection by social 
class) should, if it takes place at all, occur as late as possible. 

Of course, not all of the evidence we received supported these 
propositions. There were some who felt that the existing grammar 
schools were so good that nothing should be allowed to change them. 
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Othf^r:; wfjro hnppy tn hnvc wi tncsr.e(! tho postponement of the age of 
iU* 1 ec 1 1 on , hut (11^1 nni wir.h It to be nis 1 n te nr» )6. It was suggested 
thnt tho mft j n c:rltori.()n r.houlfl bf* prj^pnrfition for higher educntion, 
and thnt nothing should be dono to cndpn/^or thnt. 

Ther^ wore fenrr. exprensed, not only by defendants of the grara- 
rnnr schooln, thnt the rfiferoncon to the curriculum in Chapter ITT 
would lead to undiu.r Inter! ».Torir.t» wHh the ri^',htu of the denomina- 
tional schools or would ntrenpthen the con tral jf^overnment relative 
to the municipalities. Such objectives an the desirability of edu- 
cation promo tin/7: social awarenens and assistinr, the individual in 
his r>oc i a 1 role , par ticula rly as a participant in the deci sion 
making at all levels, were thought to have an undesirable ideological 
con ten t . 

To be se t a^:a i ns t thl s , the body o f tho evi dence , we are bound 
to say, poifits the other way. We were told about the need for more 
rapi<l ar)d definite decisions so that the new reforms could go ahead 
nn .".oon (»:^;;s i bl e . We wei*e reminded that the ideas underlying 
tho midd l.e ^ichool were not at all new , and tha t in the Netherlands 
as e] s»r?wh>:' re thore had been discussion of them for many years. 
Criticism was expressed that the Contourf= Memorandum said too'' little 
rather than too much on curriculum content. It was pointed out that 
far from the comprehensive principle bein^ socialist, it appealed to 
conservative instincts, and in many countries had been supported by 
parties of many different political persuasions. Finally, there 
were those who thought that in the new social atmosphere in which 
"all children of one school year regardless of their bent, home back- 
ground, sex or learning achievements receive general and vocational 
teachinf^ together", academic standards, far from falling, would 
actually rise. 

It seems to us that the Memorandum steers a wise course between 
these extremes. The balance of the argument, coupled with extensive 
experience both in the Metherlands but even more in other countries, 
leads inevitably to the acceptance nf the middle school in principle. 
The issues are those of timing and method. It is for this reason 
that the experiments on how to do the job ought to be encouraged . 
They will show how the reforms can be introduced, indicate that 
there will be a range of possible types of middle school, and, above 
all, they will throw up and elucidate the unforeseen consequences 
which are so typical of social change in general. The place of ex- 
perimentation in the Contours Memorandum is of particular interest 
and we discuss it specifically later on in Section VI of our report. 
But as experimentation is especially prominent in the proposals for 
the middle school, we intersperse our further comments on this area 
with observations which have a more general application to the plan- 
ning and execution of experiments and their validation. 




evontunlly when l.hr' nvMl»Mii 1;; i.;itM ! i :>tMi M^'iin i t-h^) cwn i t.nkon 
to see thnt the dirrerf'nt p/irtr. lit. incfnhrM' 5?n tJ fnc tor i 1 v , Th i n 
is espec iBlly s ign.1 f lean t for' th»' rv : L i onr.h i p i»f:twr'fMt ml. j'lj n 

school and Lhe upper .iocondnry S(:h o«->U I t, i r. ol'viou.s t.h,*) t, Lho i:u(ldlo 
school will be unnble to pursue t morn'* r;r'ntMvil i'...nn\se i-t^ fdurnt.iori 
devoted to per'sorjnL nnd ;u.>(: i n 1 de'/t- ! opmon t 1 t.r, pupi 1 r, i :' thv 
upper school adopts n curriculum dofpnru! liiy, /^rc/itfM' ncvulomic r.pocl.Vli- 
sation as Its stnrtirig poiiU, At thr.' r-amo 1 1 mo tlif.-' miclcl]r« f.chnol 
must not go Lo such 'in t'Xti*ome nt' brondeninr, it.-, curricuhirr. t:h'it the* 
upper secondary school is unable to pr^icoed nCrMlem i ca ] I.y :\l :\\[, 
We should odd thnt, while we mention th i point, it 1 r. not our view 
that this problem Is in:-ur:iinuntrTbl e . 1 n Le rrin L i nnn 1 experience .sh.ow:^ 
that o curriculum devoted to t}ie needs ot the iii'lividufi! pupil can 
accofiunoda te both a valid acndemic found-itinn and an awarene.;r. aV 
culture and sontety ns is prnposed for tiie middle .''cnool in the 
Netherlands. Nonetheless, this is n;)t somethinr. that happens auto- 
matically, but it must bo careTuily planned, and both levels ol 
school must bo made aware oT the other's problem:; and be willing to 
co-operate and compromise. i*ecorn.ise thr* t: there arc special dit- 

ficulties in ensurin/'; a reasonable articulation bt>twoen the two sec- 
tors, stemming maln!.y from the rnc t Mia t the middle school is already 
in an experimental phase, whereas ti^.e outlines of upper school are 
only briefly sketched. Hut this leads us to asK wnether the Minister 
is satisfied that enough attention h-:v; been paid to possible prob- 
lems which ma y a rise t' ro m the t ra n s i t i '-i n be t we e n t h e m i d d I e sell o o 1. 
and the proposed hi;!;h school . 

In the experimental ohase pupils in the middle sf^hools will go 
on to conventional secondary education of varioiu-; kinds. Since the 
intention of the experiments is partly to validate this reform in 
the context of a total reform of the system, pupils may temporarily 
be at a disadvantage ir any of the existini: kinds of secondary school. 
Althou/^h they may have gained personally, their academic or voca- 
tional background will be different from that of their fellows enter- 
ing the same schools. We hope very much, therefore, that resources 
will be made available and great efforts will be made to help the 
children from the experimental schools re-enter the system. It is 
our view that such a re-entry can be made easily as lon/-^ as teachers 
and counsellors are avare of potential difficulties and take the 
trouble to deal with them. We agree, in short, that the experiments 
need not place the indi'vidyal pupil in educational danger. Quite 
the contrary, the experience will be hi^!;hly beneficial if it is 
properly organised . 

It is also important that all chanj:e, but especially that which 
takes place in the early stages, is carefully monitored. This will 
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oririt>lr> t;hi» rtOovnrit exporienco to be shared, nn(i tho losoonn lenrned 
. tn bi» .iv/illnbtc Ln ;i 1 1 . Thi? iiplrlt nV tho Tontours Memornndum is 
(»no or public debate. It will help educntinnnl ndvnnce iV thnt dis- 
cussion does not end when policy Is turned Into practice, but con- 
tinues for many years thereafter. 

Anoth<:»r general comment which may as well be made at this stai^e 
of the ar^:umr?nl concer*ns the role of teachers in educational reform . 
Ail research shows how the teachers in their methods and their atti- 
tudes both embody the traditional nystem and are alco capable of 
trans formin/i: it into something new. This is the case even when one 
is corj?3 i derirjp small and piecemeal reforms. Tt is true a fortiori 
when what ir, beinr contemolated is a major reform of all levels of 
education. r>ufnce it to say that the co-operation and active sup- 
port of teachers is called for. Thu:-, the new middle school cannot 
succeed unless teachers believe that it is worthwhile. This entails 
tho provision of adenuate external support, nnd also the encourage- 
ment of teachers to act as innovators themselves. 

It. is important that they should be convinced of the value of 
what if. be in/-; done, nnd, since they will bear the burden of the 
change, that they should be helped in all necessary ways. While 
many of them, of course, will have been the protagonists of educa- 
tional advance, and, for example, will be eagerly looking forward to 
the introduction of comprehensive education in the middle school, 
others will be more doubtful. Neither group can be expected to 
operate the new system without careful preparation. This involves a 
programme of retraining and re-education of the teaching profession 
to/:ether with chani^es in the curriculum of the teacher training in- 
stitutions which prepare new entrants to the profession. We under- 
stand that a memorandum on refresher training for teachers is cur- 
rently under consideration, and would strongly suggest that new 
measures for such training should take full account of the proposed 
innova tions . 

While we favour the experiments that are being undertaken, we 
ought to say that we are not convinced that enough effort is being 
devoted to the c urriculu ni, and we are worried that with so many 
bodies Involved the effect will be too diffuse. There are advantages 
in not concentrating all the work in one body, especially those con- 
nected with obtaining a wide breadth of vision. There are also the 
special needs of the denominations to be taken into account. But, 
since the success of the middle school depends so much on curriculum 
reform (which goes hand in hand with teacher training and retraining), 
great care must be taken to see that this is not unduly delayed. We 
do not wish to advocate a greater stren/^thening of central control 
than is compatible with the Dutch Constitution, but someone must ac- 
cept responsibility for the success of the operation, and see that 
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the whole operntjon Is cnrrled out satisfactorily. This roriporiGi- 
bility must surt'lv rrMt uU^Irnntely with central authorities. Wo 
would therefore ^^ok whether the Minister envlsnges s tren^^ then i n/-; the 
support and impetus given to the development of curricula specifically 
designed for the new middle schools, and encouraging such development 
to tnko place as close to the schools as possible, for instance, 
within the local and re^JjionaL educational advisoi'y centres. 

There are other aspects of the middle ncliool which must he re- 
ferred to. The change in curriculum and general outlook oi" the 
school seems to us to reauire more weight to be placed on the acade- 
mic and vocational ^?; uidance of the individual pupil . The basis of 
teachin,.': is seen to be one of internal differentiation whereby, "as 
far as possible, all pupils within a certain year or f^roup are kept 
together and receive guidance accordin^r^ to their ability and pace, 
skill and interest". It is apparent that a ^reat deal of experM- 
montation and research needs to be undertaken to explore the possi- 
bilities here, but we agree that ultimately this approach is bound 
to be superior to one of streaming or even of setting. There is 
always the daru'ier of reproducing a selective system within tlie com- 
prehensive school by tiie introduction of rifUd streaming. There are 
even danp;ers of setting by oub.lects if this is carried out inflexibly 
and is f^eared too nuch to the needs of the teacher and too little to 
those of the nupil . 

But, while we favour what mi^ht be called the individualisa t i on 
of the curriculum within the conmon social framework of the school,' 
we must express the hope that this will always be flexible, and will 
not lead to a stereotyping of pupils. We wonder, therefore, whether 
even more research and experimental effort should not be devoted to 
this subject? In particular, there is a nuestion of the correct 
balance between too early and too late a determination of the edu- 
cational needs of the pupil. In the next section we express some 
doubts concerning; the proposals for upper secondary education, but 
we are convinced that, whatever is decided there, the middle school 
curriculum must be regarded as an integral whole for the pupil, and 
not divided into two parts, post-primary and pre-upper secondary. 

S pecial educatio n 

We have not said anything on Chapter II, Special Education. 
The reason is simply our support for what is said there. We are con- 
vinced that the basic principle should be the integration of the 
handicaoped child within the normal school, and the modification of 
teacher training to take account of his or her presence. Central tn 
the thinking of the admissions committees referred to in paragraph 3c. 
should be a presumption against the special school and in favour of 
finding a place in the normal school. Only in extreme cases should 
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i.hf chil l r-f !>;/)'*r-«l »fi }5tM«rM.'i! iirhnolf'., nn^\ cvm thon overy (*fl'ort 
in'ir. r, h>» mrHir* ! r m I In [);u',»r r'nph t-o brlrh: the npocinl school 

jn',. r^;c\,^',o 'MiUMci, w)!h Inn ntuMn:il :'«c^n)<''l. Thr I'oport mentions the 
nt.rn.u.:|p .^r ,;i.'Mot;y t.f. tiovlfiri^- bnVi;, v i ont^ II in worth notinf: thnt 
It i nu\\' in .''niKinrp t: I vf ' V r»""ont Mmi'*.'^ that physlca"! hnndicop has 
luM.r^ Lrv-'.t.FMi wiv.h :v,'!iipa r,hv nrrJ r»n>itM'n tnnd t nf-: , and there still remain 
t.M'>::f who w>ii{:i wir.h t.r<^;it, ohinli-on with "unn t trnc t.l ve " physical 
,1 : -.tjb ; ■ 1 f. i .T. jri : P'T i 'I i in ;r 1. 1 t m t. i i>ni: • Tnnro 1 r. , thoroVore, n mcijor 
t n? r.'».M,'Jl pof::iinr:. 1 rui /uiH "ftur;! t M-^n to be utKlertnkon which plnces 
ri !'pr.rK>n:' ; t) i i i • V "n 'i ! ' !rvr»lr> nn^i r-oclion:; of thr commvinitv. All , 
t'fi.'. ? r-nn b.> >r ^wpv(» r* , : tb.nt MM:' in n .':;e I f-.nur.tn Ininf: process. 

An -.h/' ;)r-*'::vn i'-f>ri'^r''i t i on dI" chiWlrnn bocomo uped to the presence of 
tno h-MM ir'iMvd :r. rheii- midr.t in rrhoolr; r.o they will rofrnrd that 
•,\r. tn" !v.ir':i: * ■ r* ihoir' -iwri chil lr-'M) in tho next /^onerntion. 

(ur r • n'' ] r^.nuiu'nt :n thlr^ ,^;c?ctlon conr.orv.r, the relorm of school 
;«(1mi i ru tr-i '/I . A ph;''-r.ophy of -.i ef:ioc rr^ t.i r.a t i nn within the educa- 
l:.-.rr)' nr-.r-* lo iH^on tf--*r" democrncv in society nt large must 

nor ijf- c n tr.'''l 1 t.»vi bv nrt undcmor rn t i c rchooJ administration. Thus, 
.Mil int-^-'r'<':;::frii r^n:i re ! v.'in r bori i or, mur^ be represented in the decision' 
Ifi ' ■>! ;t 1 : rchorOr, , ;*v thir> we menn teachers, pupils, 

r'oni. . tho 'irr.rr' t;i .• : v t Inrfrn, Our own experience leads us to 

tv-': inui-^r'lrtriT. c onn 1 u i on n^^re, C;ne in that there need be no fear 
. f pup:; :'OT'r-''oont:.-! t i on h;u-cri on inexperience and irresponsibility* 
r:;*.' trv "rnirn;"/, scrioc I i Iclron tlo not tend to extremer of view 
'if-. i.;'- t,'i-> p'f n : r, I.I'M c !. c.n of tr.r' r.chonl or r.b.ow less responsibility 
t.". f-'vir- oi'jor.?., Tho .sccorui Lr- th?.t it is a mistake to identify 
; ,-^-i.ir; i !.v i * ^ ^ r'--o *: wiT:h thit of t})0 parents whose children are 

.-' * • '-^ry: ; ri.v t.ii'^ ' nt n-". pulculr^r point, of time. Correctly in- 

i r ' '.;r. roTTiun i t V irjcT'ifier, p.'irent:? of both past and future 

- , tii'i f • V p n r'oTiO w:.^ PC not .?nd nevop will be parents of chil- 
.«....>.. » .>r> r^p.;.'-- ! , Vur, pf .mo the : hnvo -'Ui interest and appreciation 
v'> f ; . ; - : rn.- • t. : p r, , ! t w 'i r. r r e r. t e to us that the ideal school a d - 
rr : p, 1 p. *-p^ " 1" wp-jIp porn'i'ine thfe best fleir.ents of both denominational 
.^r\■^ n':p : ■ I p-^ : rrhr^^?\ r , r,jv: we are bc'.inri to say that we see much 
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III. EDUCATION AFTER THE AGE OF SIXTEEN 



Raising the school leavinfr. age 

Although there are a great diversity of institutions involved 
and many different problems to be examined, we have considered it 
right to approach all education after the age of sixteen as a unity. 
This is for two reasons: it is here that the choice for more or less 
education is exercised, and it is after sixteen that the appropriate 
mix of vocational and general or theoretical study becomes of crucial 
significance. 

This takes us back to the middle school curriculum and on to 
the extension of compulsory education to eighteen. We refer many 
times in this report to the controversies that have been placed be- 
fore us, most of which, of course, we have seen before in many coun- 
tries, not least our own. They are nil quite typical of the edu- 
cational problems that exist throughout all the OECD Member countries. 
What is more unusual is the proposal to raise the school leaving age 
to eighteen, and our evidence contains stronger opposition to this 
than to anything else in the Contours Memorandum. Quite clearly it 
has aroused considerable feeling in the Netherlands; what is more 
the objections do not come from one specific ouarter. The proposals 
have been criticised by those who typically can be regarded as having 
progressive vievs as well as by others with a more traditional phil- 
osophy . 

The concern has very simply to do with the need for compulsion 
as such. It is recognised that without compulsion it will be the 
groups most in need who will leave the system. This would be true 
whatever the school leaving age is decided to be, because the forces 
of social and economic inequality are Immensely powerful and are not 
easily overcome. Children from working class homes in many cases 
see the costs of education in income forgone as too high, and the 
benefits in income eventually gained as too low. They and their 
parents have a not surprising tendency to concentrate on the press- 
ing needs of the moment. Furthermore, despite the efforts of the 
past decade the curriculum is still geared mostly to middle class 
needs, interests, aspirations, and values. Working class children 
are not usually irrational when they play truant or when they reject 
optional education. The schools have failed to give them what they 
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want so they look for it elsewhere. Put bluntly, therefore, our con- 
clusion is that the school lenvin;; a^,o .should not be rnised, parti- 
cularly before suitable curriculn are devised for youngsters in 
the age groups concerned. 

The length of compulsory education can of course not be fixed 
once and for '-ill, but there are many ar^uT.ents a,7;ainst the concentra- 
tion of educational provision into a s-inKle" period and in recent 
years the notion of recurrent education has gained many supporters. 
We have already touched upon one reason for such an approach. 
Another related reason is the more general psychological observation 
that many students - not only those from working class homes - feel 
a need to engage in working life and to assume some kind of responsi- 
bility for themselves. In such cases, a prolonged initial period of 
education can impair motivation for future study and create problems 
for the relationships between education and working life, and the 
community at large. Some of these problems derive from the diffi- 
culty encountered by the individual when the choice of study is 
often made 5-10 years before he or she enters the labour market. A 
structure of recurrent education would help solve this type of indi- 
vidual problem as well as the economic and social one of how to 
obtain a reasonable correspondence between the output from the edu- 
cation system and the demands of the labour market. 

The spirit of some sections of the Contours Memorandum seems to 
us to tally well with the idea of recurrent education, for example 
the argument that higher education should no longer be exclusively 
for students who continue their studies immediately after high school 
but should also admit those with working experience. The notion of 
education by participation in the uDper secondary school also con- 
forms closely with the recurrent education approach. Yet we got 
the impression that in sorae of its interpretations recurrent educa- 
tion is incompatible with the philosophy of the Contours Memorandum, 
in that the proposed ex ten si on of initial eriucati on would render 
more difficult the f^chievement of a better balance between youth and 
adult education, and would also absorb resources which would be more 
effectively spent on expanding the opportunities for adults to re- 
turn later to take up further studies. V.'e would like to ask the 
Minister whether he does indeed perceive a certain tension arising 
on this score. 

We have raised tnis question in connection with the extension 
of compulsory education. To avoid misunderstandings, it should be 
clear that what we have in mind is primarily recurrent study after 
the completion of upper secr^ndary school. It oui^ht to be the right 
of all young girls and boys to continue their studies immediately 
after the middle school and we believe ihat the majority v/ill avail 
themselves of this right. Out cf those who will not, several will 
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come back at a later stage but others may not come back at all if 

they are not helped by special measures, and our view is that the 

educational authorities should feel a firm responsibility to help 
the last group. 

The upper secondary scho ol 

On certain matters we have already made our positions clear. 
We are convinced that the requirements of university entry should 
not oe alioweci to doiTiinctc the whole of the remainder of the system. 
Education is not only about academic achievement, especially in the 
narrow terms conceived by some university circles, and it is not to 
be restricted solely to the transmission of knowledge. This is not 
to go to the other extreme and deny totally the value of the schol- 
arly curriculum. It is to say that educational achievement has many 
dimensions, to do with personal maturity, social awareness, aesthetic 
appreciation, and creative talent, and these are important even for 
the tiny minority of the popi'.lation who will eventually spend their 
lives in scholarly pursuits. 

Just as the universities must not be allowed to cast a dark 
shadow over all other schools and colleges so we also agree that the 
demands of the economy are not the only ones to be met. The appre- 
ciation of the value of education as such is not to be discounted. 

We have supported the Contours Memorandum in giving priority to 
the comprehensive principle In the middle school. The conclusion 
follows that objectives and methods at 16+ should not be allowed to 
damage that principle. We feel obliged then to repeat a word of 
warning concerning entry to the upper secondary school. If this is 
dominated by academic selection, and if entry to a more academic 
*'sixth form'* is to be determined largely by test of achievement, 
there are bound to be distortions of the middle school curriculum. 
Most countries have found that no matter what is laid down formally, 
in practice the competitive process of selection becomes the dominant 
factor. Thus, we feel that, while the students* progress should be 
carefully monitored and they should be given all manner of informed 
advice and guidance, ultimately they should be free to make a de- 
cision on the post-sixteen curriculum themselves. 

It is for this reason that we are obliged to express some doubts 
about the proposals in the Contours Memorandum on the upper secondary 
school. We believe that the best approach is still to unite the 
vocational and the general streams within the same institution, not 
implying- that one is intrinsically more valuable than the other, and 
attempting to retain an element of both in each pupil's course of 
study. To shape the upper secondary school along these lines follows 
logically from the principles of the middle school. It also concurs 
well with the idea of recurrent education, by permitting a real 
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choice between work and continued study, with every stream preparing 
pupils for both options . We Look forward to the Minister's reaction 
to this approach. 

Higher education 

The view that we have expressed on the upper secondary school 
automatically leads us to some questions on the future development 
of higher education in the Netherlands. 

After the publication of the Contours Memorandum, thinking on 
higher education has developed considerably. In December 1975 the 
Minister submitted to the Second Chamber a memorandum entitled 
"Higher Education in the Future: possible Development in the Long 
Terra and Initiatives in the Coming Years". The document is intended 
to propose short-term policy measures and to raise for discussion 
long-term i ssues . 

Very briefly, the essential issues are the present sharp divi- 
sion between universities and higher vocational education establish- 
ments, the long duration of university courses (6' to 9 years) and 
the great demand for higher education. The financial pressures are 
evident. The proportion of the education budget devoted to higher 
education rose from 11.7 per cent in 1950 to -25 per cent in 197A, 
and the share in the GDP of public expenditure on higher education 
grew in the Netherlands by a factor of 2.2 between 1965 and 1970, 
compared with the equivalent mean of 1.8 for most OECD countries .( 1 ) 
The document itself projects a rise in expenditure on higher educa- 
tion from ^.1 milliard guilders to 11.1 milliard in 1995, of from 
2.01 per cent of GNP to j5.03 per cent, if current trends were to 
continue . 

The reform of this sector is planned in several stages. In the 
first stage higher vocational education will be expanded and strength- 
ened. Small vocational institutes will be grouped together and 
later on merged into larger establishments to be regarded as eauiva- 
lent to universities. There will be better arrangements for transfers 
in both directions between universities and higher vocational esta- 
blishments, and finally one single system of higher education will 
be created with no institutionalised distinction between universities 
and othe:* establishments for higher education. 

As far as finance is concerned, the document recognises that 
the strengthening of higher vocational education requires extra 
money, and proposes that this should be derived, initially, from a 
transfer from the university sector. In general four measures are 
proposed, with estimates for the savings they will allow as a per- 
centage of GNP: the encouragement of participation in the 

1) See Public Expenditure on Education : OECD, Paris, 1976. 
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non-university sector (0.51 per cent), the limitation of intake into 
expensive university courses (0.50 per cent), an increase in the pro- 
portion of part-time students (0.39 per cent) and a reduction in 
unit costs (0.31 per cent). The maximum saving estimated from a per- 
mutation of these four factors is 1.10 per cent of GNP, which would 
reduce the share of higher education to 1.93 per cent below its cur- 
rent level. 

Our discussions have convinced us that there is an urgent need 
for a reform of higher education in the Netherlands. It is, for 
instance, obvious that too much time and money are spent on univer- 
sity education. Not only, therefore, are the short-term measures in 
our opinion highly relevant; the long-term policy which aims at a 
unified but diverse and flexible higher education system has also 
gained our full support. Such a system is a necessary condition for 
meeting the needs of new groups- and here we are not thinking pri- 
marily in quantitative terms. An upper secondary education which 
prepares the students for both work and further studies calls for a 
much broader concept of higher education than the traditional one, 
involving a more flexible approach to entry into and exit from this 
sector. The Dutch authorities are standing in the front line when 
it comes to educational thinking on these issues. 

On one crucial point, however, this thinking has not yet led 
to any concrete results: the transition from upper secondary educa- 
tion to higher education. Even in the first stage of the reform 
work this constitutes an urgent problem, but the Memorandum does not 
suggest any fully-fledged solution to the question of selection to 
courses with restricted admission. It is doubtful whether the intro- 
duction of the propaedeutic year will be adequate. 

We would very much like to know the Minister *s view on the con- 
nection between the upper secondary and the higher education sectors 
as regards both the relation between the different programmes offered 
in the two sectors and the admission reouirements and selection pro- 
cedure to higher education. Let us Just say that we believe that 
the recurrent education approach could contribute to the solution of 
this problem as well. 

The Open School 

Vve have already mentioned certain features of the Contours 
Memorandum which seem to us to be in line with the concept of recur- 
rent education. The Open School is another proposal which may be 
regarded as the beginning of a venture in the right direction. We 
must admit that a difficulty of interpretation arises here as to 
whether the Open School is to be regarded as an institution in the 
ordinary sense of the word (in that it is directly involved, in its- 
experiments, in serving three target groups), or as a way of 
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organising other institutions. The Contours Memorandum refers to it 
as "the coping stone of the new educational structure", and as an 
"organisational structure", but also says it "will provide some 
facilities itself". We ourselves prefer to interpret it as an ap- 
proach or "a way of thinking" and also as an organisation, which is 
in line with the Memorandum (Part III, Chapter III, paragraph 10), 
but we would probably give the former idea more weight than the 
latter . 

Naturally enough, the C.pen School must Day attention to the 
needs of the disadvantaged. It is surely right to aim to help such 
target groups as women who have completed one or two years at most 
of secondary domestic science education and old workers who have 
similarly lost out In the education process. It is to be hoped that 
such relevant bodies as the trade unions and women ^ s organisations 
will provide necessary support. We were glad to be reassured by our 
witnesses on this, and would welcome further encouragement to such 
bodies to make positive contributions. 

Another point made to us in evidence was that the Open School 
while providing general education should not make the same mistake 
as has occurred elsewhere of concentrating solely or mainly on meet- 
ing a middle class demand. It should be based as much as possible 
on the needs of ordinary people, and should encourage them to partici- 
pate in the decision-making process. This is likely to be much more 
satisfactory than a more paternalistic approach separating the con- 
sumption of education from its provision. It follows that the Open 
School should work as close as possible to the home and to the place 
of work, and while it helps the disadvantaged it can also help the 
advantaged . 

The system of education, even up to eighteen years of age (were 
that to become the compulsory limit for regular schooling), will 
always fail to cover some needs. Thus, remedial work and second 
chance education rnusf be seen as a permanent need to be catered for. 
But the Open School must be more than that. Although a return to 
schooling and even to higher education will appear for many adults 
as second chances, there is no reason not to regard them as normal, 
but delayed, first chances. We would ask the Minister, therefore, to 
consider how much farther he is willing to go in this direction, and 
whether ultimately he feels that the Open School as he conceives it 
will become both a normal experience for the people of the Netherlands, 
and the means of providing permanent access to additional education 
for particular groups whose needs cannot be met within the ordinary 
system. 
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Integration and Co-ordlnatton at national and local levels 

The organisational emphasis of the Open School encourages us to 
stress the need for those responsible for policy to bear In mind the 
interrelationships between all parts of the education system. In 
principle, adult education in all its forms and what might be termed 
normal education should be integrated. For ourselves, we would 
really want to regard recurrent education as the correct organisa- 
tional approach to education after the age of sixteen, and to argue 
that ultimately it should incorporate all types of further and higher 
education, without leaving the universities or the folk high schools 
out of consideration. Similarly, while we agree that there should 
be a good deal more debate on such controversial topics as the cor- 
rect mixture of general education and training, of public versus 
private provision, of education for credit or a more liberal arts 
approach, and of full versus part-time, the institutional and organi- 
sational outcome need not depend in an essential way on the conclu- 
sions arrived at. 

One phenomenon we have noticed is the number of Ministers that 
have some de^^ree of responsibility for something that comes within 
the general heading of Recurrent Education. This, together with a 
great proliferation of committees of all kinds, leads us to worry 
about whether the essence of the new policy will somehow become lost 
between all of thera. Thus, with adult education in the Ministry of 
Culture; evening schools and educational centres for young workers 
at the Ministry of Education; vocational training for farming at 
the Ministry of Agriculture; occupational training for business and 
trade union education at the Ministry of Social Affairs; training 
in connection with the issue of retail licences at the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, and some vocational training at the Defence 
Ministry, there is a clear need for coordination and integration 
of policies. It seems to us, therefore, that the Open School should 
also be regarded as an experiment in inter-departmental co-operation 
(with, of course, the Ministry of Education assuming the lead in 
this case). This co-operation should be envisaged as including edu- 
cation, training and manpower policies. 

Analogous to this there would be experiments in local co- 
operation aimed above all at the reduction in conflict between the 
many organisations actually working in the field. In this connection 
we would underline the importance of the Education Networks Committee, 
and the need no encourage «s much local initiative and co-operation 
as possible. In this area, above all, success depends on partici- 
pation and on meeting local needs on both the vocational and profes- 
sional sides and with respect to general education. We welcome the 
fact that the Ministry of Social Affairs has participated in the 
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Committee for Local Education Networks from the beginning, and would 
express the hope that this Committee will continue to co-operate 
closely not only with the Open School Committee but also with the 
Committee on Educational Leave which is shortly to be appointed. 
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IV. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE LABOUR MARKET AND THE EDUCATION 



SYSTEM 



There has been no more striking contrast presented to us than 
the opposing views on the relationship between education and the de - 
mands of the economy expressed through the labour market. The 
Contours Memorandum itself suggests that there has been an over- 
emphasis on the objective of meeting society's needs for skilled man- 
power and proposes instead to give greater weight to preparation for 
social tife and the development of the individual personality. But 
some witnesses took the exactly opposite view that there were great 
dangers stemming from an excess supply of people with the wrong 
skills, and that, in particular, from the economic point of view, 
the population might become seriously over-educated. 

Of course, the Contours Memorandum is aware of "the difficulty 
of matching the supply of manpower produced by the schools to the 
demand on the labour market". (At least one witness told us that 
economic arguments of cost and manpower had tinduly influenced the 
Memorandum.) It may be said, therefore, that the real points at 
issue are assessments of the magnitude of the problem and the alter- 
native methods of dealing with it. 

On the former it is right to point out that tintil recently the 
economy has been able to cope relatively easily with the increase 
in the education of the labour force, having been itself an impor- 
tant motive force behind that expansion. Nobody doubts that the 
typical worker has received an education much greater both in quan- 
tity and quality than his predecessor, and this has not reduced his 
employability , The education content of most occupations, so to 
speak, has risen showing that it is certainly within the bounds of 
the possible to raise the standards of education. 

Reference may also be made to the wide differences in education 
in various other advanced industrial countries. They have all ex- 
perienced an educational explosion far in excess at least of what 
the pessimists thought possible or desirable two decades ago. (It 
is worth remarking, incidentally, that fears concerning excess sup- 
ply of educated manpower are not at all new, but stretch back fifty 
years or more.) Similarly, they are all worried about their econo- 
mies today and these worries are transferred to the schools and 
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universities. What is important to bear in mind, however, is that 
the oversupply is r;nid to occur at quite different levels of total 
supply. In other words, countries with a highly-educated labour 
force are Just as concerned about tno much education as those with 
a less highly-educated one. This suggests that possibly in a tech- 
nical sense the problem is really about the economy (and, Derhaps, 
the whole OECD economy) in {general, and not about excess supply of 
m^ipower as such. Undoubtedly, those who say that the economy can- 
not absorb a higher fraction of people with more than minimum nuali- 
fications must explain how other countries have managed to do so. 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that the manpower Question is a serious 
one, but it is not the only relevant consideration. 

Although it may be agreed that it is not the sole task of the 
education system to adjust to the needs (even the manpower needs) of 
the economy, and that it may have paid excessive attention to those- 
needs in the past, it is surely also reasonable that it gives due 
weight to them in future; and that, insofar as it does this at all, 
the adjustment should be a Just and efficient one. Thus, it is 
auite possible to approach education partly as a response to social 
demand, and to wish to shift the emphasis in that direction, but al- 
so to adopt a strategy of manpower planning especially with respect 
to the supply of higher-educated personnel. 

We welcome, therefore, the implication that greater effort will 
be devoted to manpower planning . By this we do not mean a plan to 
forecast all the manpower demands of the economy, transfer these 
into educational needs, and adjust the educational system accordingly. 
Instead we favour something both more limited and more sophisticated, 
namely the identification as early as possible of specific areas of 
excess demand or excess supply, the publication of such discoveries, 
and assistance to schools, colleges and universities, on the one hand, 
and employers on the other, to make the appropriate changes. We do 
not believe that the whole process of change can be left to free 
enterprise because it would be too slow and too wasteful. But we do 
not go to the other extreme of advocating a rigid central governmental 
plan. 

Our general approach is very much that of the Memorandum (Part I, 
Chapter II, para. 8 ). This recognises the problem, but insists it is 
not insoluble. In particular, it does not regard the educational 
requirements of specific Jobs a,s fixed for all time, but says that 
they can be raised, and often should be. The obvious examples con- 
cern the wide range of occupations which now recruit graduates in 
this generation, althout they did not do so in the past. Similarly, 
the education input into many service occupations has risen notice- 
ably. Examples are medicine, the army, and not least the teaching 
profession itself. — 
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As well as noting the possibility of changing educational re- 
quirements in exlfltlng occupations, we heard some evidence advocat- 
ing a closer look at ways of acting on the demand side of labour, 
i.e. of changing the occupational structure instead of accepting it 
as given. As the authors of the 197^ Social and Cultural Report re- 
mark: "Those who advocate attiinement to the labour market seldom 
seem to think of the possibility of the labour market being able to 
adapt itself to the state of education (1 ) It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the advance of technology for the remainder of this cen- 
tury will be incompatible with an ability to absorb educated people. 
Even if unaided this were so, there remains the strategy of guiding 
the technology and changing the nature of working life. Many in- 
formed people are now adopting the position that an important socio- 
economic objective henceforth must be an improvement in the quality 
of working liie, including a reduction of boring Jobs, such as those 
on the assembly line, and an increase in the worker»s con':rol over 
his own Individual working situation. One of the relevant dimensions 
would be an extension of the capacity of the Job to make use of the 
working man or woman's increased education; thus, the process of 
adjustment will be placed more on the Job itself and less on the 
education. 

The Memorandum itself recognises the rapid pace of social and 
economic change. It points out, therefore, that the economic need 
■ is not soicTy for the inculcation of specific skills. Most people 
in their lifetimes will have to change occupations more than once. 
The technology they start their working lives in will differ consi- 
derably from that in which they end up. Thus, education and training 
must themselves be a preparation for change. What is needed is 
adaptability, both of techniques and attitudes. Thus, much that is 
desirable on educational grounds will also turn ou ", :^ <■■ -conomically 
and socially useful, a conjunction of arguments which -*crmti a major 
part of the rationale for recurrent education. 

We may also mention here a more narrowly economic aspect of the 
adjustment process. There can be no doubt that a desire for a bet- 
ter paid Job is an important motivating factor in determining the 
demand for additional education. Graduates, in particular, are not 
merely frustrated if they find themselves without employment in so- 
called graduate occupations, they may also lose money. A relative 
increase in the supply of people with more education will diminish 
their scarcity, and thus their pay may fall compared with others in 
society. In certain sectors, for instance medicine, this effect may 
not occur, but when it does it may itself be an important equalising 
ten-iency as well as an equilibrating force in the interdependent 

1) Social and Cultural Report 1974 , Social and Cultural Planning 
Office, ftijswijk, 197^, p. i^y. 
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syscem comprising education and the economy. (We may add that we 
do not nrgiie thri t tne oquftLisin??: role of education is all that power- 
ful, and we recognli^o thrjt there remain other powerful forces in 
socidy constantly inc:re-iising the degree of inequality. We assume 
we are correct, therefore, in interpreting the Contours Memorandum 
as r'ecognising the bluntness and inappropriateness of educational 
oolicy '13 an instrument for promoting income equality in isolation 
from other policies.) 

There are two problems that require special mention: one is 
yo uth unemployment , the otner the position of women . During the eco- 
nomic crisis Ox the seventies most countries have seen a rise in the 
unemployment rates experienced by young people. It is recognised 
thut this is not a t tr-i butable to their being over-educated, and, in- 
deed, it is thone w;; th least education nnd ability who suffer the 
most persistent unemployment. Obviously, the best way to help them 
in most countries is a return to full-capacity working and economic 
exp'irir.ion. Oiven that, they may also be helped by rriicro-economic 
pol 1 c i es , compri.s i n/^ an increase in bo th the ir vocational training 
and their specific education. Some of this we refer to in our com- 
ments on further education and recurrent education. 

riere ve merely wish to make the obvious point that there are 
few benefits, if any, of leaving young people without jobs and living 
on social security. It would be much more sensible to pay them the 
same money in the form of grants for training and education. (Per- 
haps, wc should ^>dd here our approval of the Dutch system that keeps 
vocational tr-unin^-; and general educrstion so close together.) This 
will p.* act an extr& burden on tite schools and colleges, but it is 
quite likely thai many of these have spare capacity, and that mar- 
ginal coct will be i ow compared with average cost. Also to be placed 
in the balance are the long run costs of youth unemployment, which 
leave scara and « bitterness which can sour labour relations for a 
long time thereafter. 

As fnr women are co::c:erned, we have the general impression 
that the Netherlands lies somewhat behind its European partners in 
making progress towards greater equality of participation in post- 
compulsory education. OECD statist-ics show, for example, that the 
ratio of female to total enrolment in higher education was 27.5 in 
the i:e the r lands in '970 - be-low almost all other counti*ies. ( 1 ) But 
it is not merely a ouestion of participation rates, and we strongly 
support the Contours Memorandum when it says, "There must be an 

1) n ECD Statistical Yearbook , OECD, Paris, 197^, Table 11. 

A: another level: ''At the age of 17, the relative participation 
01 girls in daytime education is about two-thirds that of the 

bc;'s - a situation which has scarcely changed since 1930 

with the increased participation in education, the relative pro- 
portions between men and women remain approximately equal." 
Social and Cultural Report , op.cit., p. 120 (our emphasis). 
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attempt to break with the roles traditionally assigned to boys and 
girls. At tent ton must be paid to this point in curriculum develop- 
ment especially." Kconomic forces here are themselves progressive, 
in that greater female partic ioation in the labour force will feed 
back inevitably and powerfully to the education system. But active 
policy-making is also reauired to encourage girls to broaden their 
perspectives of life. In addition, the female requirement of flexi- 
bility is even greater than that of the male, for it may be assjmed 
for the foreseeable future that women will continue to stay in the 
home for the purpose of rearing the family. Their participation in 
the labour force will be part-time for many years, and when they are 
ready to become full-time members of the working population, they 
will find that many of their skills have become obsolete. From the 
standpoint of the firm, we feel that it should be encouraged to 
adapt itself much more to employing women (especially those with 
more than minimal educational qualifications) on a part-time basis. 
From the standnoint of the education system, women need to be given 
a foundation which enables them to adapt to work when the time even- 
tually comes for their return. In addition, at the point of re-entry 
to the labour force, there will be a need for special courses of edu- 
cation and retraining, and clearly the Open School will have a role 
to play here. V/e would simply ask the Minister what complementary 
policies he sees as necessary to h^lp women reach eauality: policies 
whether of an institutional kind, such as the provision of generous 
care and education facilities for young children, or of a more direct 
nature, such as the elimination of sex-typing in educational text- 
books . 
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V. COST AND FI?jAr;C£ 



While the Contours Memorandum fails to offer cost estimates of 
particular proposals, it does not underestimate the importance of 
taking a serious view of the problems of financing reforms. In ad- 
dition, it proposes to reconsider existing methods of finance and 
the existing allocation of the education budget. (There are, of 
course, exceptions to these propositions. In Part V, Chapter II, we 
are given an estimate of the extra expenditure consequent on extend- 
ing; cor.pulsnry nttendance to 12 years. It would be interesting to 
have the ur.;ierlying assumptions made explicit and clarified. This 
will enable the figure of Fls. 350 million in 19^"'^5 to be correctly 
compared with the figure of Fls. 1,015 million in the same year, 
which is the cost of the autonomous expansion in pupil numbers.) 

Before examining these matters we must refer to the general fi- 
nancial and economic evidence that was placed before us. Most of 
xhis was extremely general and ad hoc, and it is hard, if not impos- 
sible, to regard it as a serious contribution to the determination 
of a long-run economic perspective for the Netherlands, or the pri- 
ority that educar.innal expenditure will get within it. A dominating 
impression was of a high degree of pessimism concerning the Dutch 
economy both at present and in the foreseeable future. We were told 
about the limit placed on the government expenditure/national income 
ratio in the medium term, and were advised to regard the educational 
budget as most severely limited. At best, it was suggested, educa- 
tion might retain its proportional position within the overall budget, 
but it was quite possible that it would fare worse than that. A 
fall in priority might result from an increase in the priority to be 
placed on such things as health and the environment. Alternatively 
it might follow from the excess supply of qualified people being 
generated by the educational system, a theme already discussed in 
Section IV. 

It is not our task (and we are, anyvay, unaualified) to comment 
on the performance of the Dutch economy or to make detailed predic- 
tions about its future prosperity or depression. We would be failing 
in our duty, however, if we did not say we were somewhat disturbed 
to be told in an extremely general v/ay about economic difficulties 
without also being given a fully argued paper analysing likely 
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developments in their recent historical context. To be told simply 
that the proposals can all be ruled out on grounds of excessive cost, 
and thus to imply that the whole enterprise is a waste of time, would 
be extremely discouraging were we to take the allegations seriously. 
Suffice it to say we did not. Instead we reserve our position, and 
ask whether some useful and comprehensible expenditure possibilities 
could be set out on paper, corresponding to the various Contours 
proposals. It would be particularly illuminating to see some attempt 
at cost ti'ade-offs: for instance, assuming that costs are very 
roughly comparable to those in France, where the overall 197^ budget 
for paid educational leave was over 10 milliard francs for 280ra hours, 
the 350m florins foreseen as the 1985 costs of the raising of the 
school leaving age would, if redeployed, allow some 36,000 people to 
take three months leave per year (or over 200,000 to have two weeks), 
and enable any educational leave scheme to get off to a flying start. 

This Is a particularly crude example, and we readily accept that 
any such computations must be regarded as indicating only broad 
orders of magnitude, but we are sure that they will raise the ].evel 
of public discussion and thus be very much in the spirit of the 
Memorandum. If this does not happen, there is the danger that a cli- 
mate of opinion will emerge which erroneously rejects changes on the 
grounds of expense when in some cases there will be actual cost sav- 
ings. Above all it is vital to differentiate the likely costs of 
education based on present policies from those attributable to the 
Contours reforms. Obviously, if Contours did not exist or were for- 
gotten, there would still be educational developments in the 
Netherlands .( 1 ) Not all extra expenditure, therefore, should be 
loaded on to the new proposals. In sum, we would like to see the 
question of cost probed further, and realistic estimates made of a 
number of possibilities with their assumptions specified clearly. 
The Ministry of Finance has in fact made some preliminary estimates 
but as these were not presented to us in any detail at the time of 
our visit, we are unable to comment specifically on them. (2) 

This leads us to the general question of educational change in 
a time of economic trouble . There are nt least two possible ap- 
proaches relevant here. One is to assert that nothing can be done 
because of shortage of resources; the other is to say that the best 
time for change and innovation is when overall expansion is limited 
by extreme scarcity. The Netherlands must decide for themselves 
which approach suits them better, but it is worth stating as a matter 
of established fact that in most countries, in the past, reform has 
not been held back by poverty. If anything, the reverse is true. 



1) See Table 1 for past educational expenditure trends. 

2) These estimates were transmitted to the Examiners in written form 
after their report had been completed. 
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that the gr'eatf>st Eueps forward have occurred when the financial 
clima te was mo^; L i (U'bidd i ri/^ . Th is i s not to fa 11 into thfi error of 
arguing thnt everything der>lrable is available free. There are ob- 
jectives that really have to be forgone if the money is not there, 
and there are few things that are entirely costless. Nonetheless, 
the advantage of not having a rapidly expanding budget is that of- 
ficial and Ministerial ent'.rgies are released which can be focused 
on issues of whether' the L-xistinp; bud/set is being used to best ad- 
vantage and whether there are unexploited economies which It is now 
worth making the effort to realise. 

There is one particular matter of cost which, although it is 
pertinent to the analysis of the labour market, a] so has financial 
significance. It is customnrv nowadays?, in the economics of educa- 
tion, to include in the evaluntion the so-called opportunity cost of 
people being out of the labour force for varying periods of time and 
bein^ In the educational sys;t?m instead. This cost is typically 
equated with the income that the individuals would have earned which 
in turn is supposed to be a measure of the output that they would 
otherwise have produced. Mow, while this i-.s a correct procedure, 
its validity doe.s depend on 9 number of assumptions crucial among 
which is that the people would have been otherwise employed. In 
other words, uhe alternative to education is productive employment. 
It is not our wish to state that surh a condition fails to hold for 
the Netherlands economy, but we do wish to draw attention to its 
potential incompatibility with another thesis that was pressed on us, 
namely the likelihood of incri^as ing chronic structural une^nployment . 
At the very J east it is necessary to tocc t'-ie proposition that some 
or all of those who stay on in education or re-enter the system 
would have been in jobs for tae full period of their course or study. 

Turning to points of detail, we share the Minister's concern 
that appropriate cost data are not available for the Netherland's 
education system. Efficitnt ,)lannin^; must be based on estimates of 
the distribution of actual unit costs of various types of ed\jcational 
institution, and the setting of norms ^^vith whim they might be com- 
pared. Such estimates have bf^en made for other countries and we 
would strongly support a recommenda t ion tha t they should be made for 
the NeLh3r lands, coupled with a statistical analysis of the causes 
of cost variations. A problen of particulaT' int^'jrest will be the 
influence of si?.e of institution on ediicational cost, the clarifica- 
tion of which will help any calculation made of the burden placed 
on the budget by the freedom provisions of the Constitution. We 
hypothesise that these provision:^ have not been at all cheap for 
the Dutch people, and that insofar as they have led to the prolifera- 
tion of small schools and the otherwise unnecessary duplication of 
facilities, may have been rather expensive. 
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An unusually luxurious item appears to be the cost o f university 
education in the Netherlands * A combination of high professorial 
salaries, comparatively favourable staff-student ratios, long coui'ses, 
and high drop-out rates leads to high average costs per graduate. 
Even at the best of times tnese costs may be queried, but within a 
strict budget constraint they must be placed at the head of the list 
for examination. If we may quote the Memorandum, "To avoid a dis- 
proportionately large amount of available funds to be spent on rela- 
tively expensive educational facilities for relatively few people at 
the expense of the development and/or improvement of educational 
facilities for everyone, there will in particular have to be limita- 
tions set to participation in higher education." While such a de- 
cision may be necessary we would ask the Minister whether it is 
possible to devote more effort to discerning causes of the high drop- 
out rates, with a view to reducing them. Again, we wonder whether 
on reflection higher education courses need to be so long and whether 
more recognised points of exit might not be allowed. Thirdly, we 
note the remarks on reducing the average cost per pupil per year, 
and hope that our understanding that this applies to higher education 
is a correct one (see p. 42). It would be a pity if a document which 
regards increasing equality as a significant policy object also 
wished to lower participation in higher education when it may be pre- 
cisely the more deserving students who might be left out. A more 
suitable change, if it were feasible, would be to spread the available 
funds over a far larger number of graduates. It would also be most 
suitable if university teachers and administrators, being among the 
most privileged in society, took the lead in seeking economies and 
providing greater equity in the dispensing of funds for education. 
An appraisal of university funding is obviously most useful when re- 
lated to other education sectors, which serves to underline our 
earlier point about the need for overall coordination. 

The report mentions a number of minor financial reforms. We 
support the proposition that those who gain economic benefit from 
extra education might repay part of this through the progressive in- 
come tax and other measures. We would emphasise, however, that 
under no circumstances should fees be levied (as mentioned in the 
Memorandum) which act as a real deterrent to those in lower income 
groups to pursue longer and more purely educational (as opposed to 
vocational) courses. 

On administration, efficient use of resources may be promoted 
by allowing schools greater freedom to dispose of a lump sum available 
to them. It is important, however, that this goes hand in hand with 
the determination and promulgation of various norms, and that there 
should be no weakening of public oversight guaranteeing tha^t the 
funds are used for genuine educational purposes. The establishment 
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of the norms themselves requires much monitoring and reporting of 
expenditure, but if "ftnnnce is provided on the basis of material 
equality" a full flow of information to the centre is necessary. 
We welcome, therefore, the statements in the Memorandum on improve- 
ment of the financing system. 

A final Question that is relevant in this sec t i on concerns the 
definition of equality. The Contours Memorandum sees that "equality 
of opportunity" is an acceptable objective only if differences of 
home background are allowed for, on the one hand, and if due weight 
is given to the individual personal ity , on the other. It also seeks 
to avoid the naivete that is sometimes associated with the proposed 
objective of "equality of outcomes". Clearly, this latter objective 
must be defined relative to the patterns of achievement or partici- 
pation of groups of individuals such as social classes. The report 
is also right to emphasise that educational achievement is multi- 
dimensional and is not to be assessed solely in terms of academic 
performance. The Minister's conception of equality as embracing 
not only access to education but also capacity to participate in 
decision-making at all levels is a good illustration of one dimen- 
sion of educational achievement which is often sadly neglected. 

A problem emerges, however, about equality defined in terms of 
access to resources. Although the Constitution guarantees that all 
schools of a given type shall receive equal public funds, the 
Memorandum itself (Part V, Chapter II) cites a compelling example 
of how this equality is more formal than real. It may be doubted 
whether average expenditure per annum per pupil of a given age cohort 
is equal. A fortiori because of widely different educational par- 
ticipation rates, lifetime expenditure per pupil of a given age 
cohort will be nowhere near equalised. We would wish to ask the 
Minister whether he has considered this as an ultimate objective, 
and whether, indeed, he regards it as implied by the general spirit 
of the Contours Memorandum. V/e would also wish to press the point 
further by enquiring whether steps are being taken to introduce the 
notion of positive discrimination into the debate. Although in many 
places the report emphasises the needs of the socially deprived, 
should it not be made explicit that funds should be used unequally 
to redress existing inequal i ties? 
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VI. PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 



Research, experimentation and publi c discussion 

The Contours Memorandum is a valuable combination of an 'Ideas* 
document, on the one hand, and an approach to experiment and Innova- 
tion on the other. We have already supported both these facets In 
our opening remarks and in our discussion of policy proposals. It 
Is surely right that there should be as widespread appreciation as 
possible of the changes that may occur in education In the 
Netherlands, and that the people directly involved should have a 
chance to contribute their own opinions to the general policy-making 
process. As long as action Itself Is not Inhibited for too long and 
It is understood that occasional setbacks are part and parcel of a 
process of Innovation, education Is bound to gain from permanent 
discussion of its means and Its objectives. In this way, the twin 
threats to all reforms - unrealistic expectations and excessive 
impatience - may be avoided. Open debate Is specially valuable In 
the present case when progress will depend on a transformation of 
attitudes on the part of a great many interested bodies. We have 
been told In evidence that a constructive long-term educational 
policy framework has been demanded for some time by many influential 
groups in the Netherlands. Those who have made such demands must 
now exercise their responsibilities constructively as they comment 
on the Contours Memorandum, and as they participate In the new poli- 
cies themselves. 

An Important pare of the debate Is the feedback of the expe- 
rience gained in the many different experiments that are taking place. 
Most of these are not aimed directly at the question of whether a 
particular initiative is desirable, but more at how the Initiative 
can best be Introduced. Nonetheless, the two kinds of questions 
are i.ol '.hat Ji^^Liii^ulshed, ar.d sho^J.a u group ox experiments 

turn out to be an unmitigated disaster, they are likely to lead to 
the abandonment of a whole line of action. 

The experiments themselves, we have been told, are not meant 
to be scientific in the sense of being tests of the theories of the 
social sciences. They are tests of action Intended to assist the 
process of implementation of policies. That this is so (and we 
ourselves have no intention of entering the never-ending academic 
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debate on the me thodn 1 ogy of the sociaJ sciences!) does not detract 
Trom the need to 1 ormul ;i tt/ Lho experiments careTuliy, enabling the 
maximum possibie to bf? learned rrom them. We hope, therefore, that 
the que;jtions they are deci^;ned tu cinswer wi U be carefully formu- 
lated, and the exper-iments themselves carefully monitored. Moreover, 
unce policy itself is goin.v ahead, that is no time to end the experi- 
mental approcch. Irr their oar^y Jays the middle school or the Open 
School, for example, must cuntlnuc t.o be re/^nrded as experiments in 
that the experJenoe /.gained inuy be shared by all concerned; the good 
parts beiiig put into f:;enerci\ prn::t;ice while mistfjker. are recognised 
nnd v.^irriin^- i-^..td. in -..f.:.^ w£:y policy n;akii.^:; wl] 1 have che dual 
characteristics • .** per-niane.it debnte and permanent ^-•xperiment . 

Uecisio::-.Tia;.;e:-ii will not h;^ve an ,:?ritirely clinical interest in 
the experimenxs. The imiovotion strategy in each case is made up 
partly of an interpretation of new information as it becomes available 
btif. :t also involves the use of value judgements. It may be thought 
t!!at [j.jblic d j :.-.'ji.;j5;:ion will be even m^re of an evaluative kind, ordi- 
tmry people u^.uaU.y bein^;; ^onient to leave technical niceties to ex- 
perts and ad':jjnlHtrators, but we trust that there will be considerable 
>.'Ublic involvement and adequate dissemination. For this reason the 
objects of the experiments need to be clarified, and where, as will 
nomaliy be the cn.^e, they yre different from those of the existing 
educational system, this aico needs to be stressed. Above all, the 
point must y:e made that, if the 'point of the reforms is the pursuit 
of new e:ids, a comparison w.i th the old system in terms of rts objec- 
tives is no longer valid. 

It is sometimes chou,";ht th?t change is costler-'S in that we can 
simply add new benei'jts "to those we are already receiving. But, if 
qualitative change is takinr. olace, this will not be possible. Thus, 
while the experiments will rring to light how the new system will 
work and reassure peonle t.hr>t the predicted gains really can be made, 
they will be distorted If attempts nre made r.imul taneously to pre- 
serve all the di st:rigul.<hlng characteristics of the status quo . To 
take the scandard example referred to in the discussion of the 
.-niddle school, comprehensive education genuinely means the end of 
the so-called ^^rammar school and what it stood for. This is not to 
say that the middle school will not have an academic character or 
emnhasv? disriplined thoiirht, but even this will be qualitatively 
different from what went be'ore. Tt is our hope, therefore, that 
the experimental innovations will be pursued rigorously and whole- 
heartedly, for jt ir: only on that basLS that the innovation strategy 
can really be va ' I'k; tc-ri . 

Tn sum, we are extremely interested in the attitude to research 
and grcnerlmenta tlon shov/n by the Contours Memorandum. Its main em- 
phasis lies on practical research, the usefulness of which is nlain 
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to all. This i-i surely correct, and It ir> right that research 
should be ^^uidud by tho likely needs or policy. The su/?gested ex- 
periments to do with middle achooJs, the open school, hi^hpr educa- 
tion etc. must be interpreted as a form of research. A careful 
analysis of the experience here will he.lp decision-makers, partly in 
coming to conclusions about the broad lines of policy, but also in 
determining the precise form of the chani;e?3 to be introduced. We 
repeat our hope very much that all these experiments will be con- 
tinuously monitored over the next few years, and their results fed 
back into the administrative machine, fiaving w'^aid that, we would 
also like to w'^tress the need for fundamental research. Certain of 
the topics which wo have looked at require much deeper analysis, 
often ot a theoretical kind. Examples cor^corn the nature of motiva- 
tion, of selection and of choice. The existence of these phenomena 
suggests that what is required is not only a Di'ogrammo involving 
many studies of specific issues, but alfio more abstract theorising. 

Imp Lemen ta t.i on 

In takln^: 'evidence in the Netherlands we met nsany people enthu- 
siastically in favour of the Contours reforms or similar ones . We 
al so me t !3ome (who claimed to be ha rd-headed ) who on grounds of 
planning difficulties and cost were opposed. What seemr to be need»jd 
is a group with the leading characteristics of both - v/ho are com- 
mitted to the reforms, but see the need for devising r;erious, hard- 
headed methods of achieving them. We would like to ask the Minister 
whether he has taken steps to set up a central pi j^n n ing group to 
exei'cise this responsibility. The purposJe of this group will be not 
so much to write more detailed memoranda, but to spell out for each 
innovation a step by step planning strategy and provide continuous 
impetus for their coherent implementation. This is not, of course, 
to deny the value of amplifying thinking on each sector s^nd giving 
it a more precise form in a succession of memoranda. It is to em- 
phasise the necessity, and, perhaps, even the urgency of more con- 
crete policy proposals. It is in this area that it appears most 
needs to be done, especially in regard to the timing of change. 
Teachers, for example, would be reassured if they had a clearer idea 
of when thf> changes that affect them will take place and for how 
long the actual process of change will last. Although the total 
policy implied by the Memorandum may take the whole of the r»?mainder 
of the twentie th century , a rn tional procedure requires that some 
sectors get started more quickly than others, although each v/ill 
have to adjust more than once subsequently as the rest get under way. 
Once again, if such a planning group were to be set up, we would 
hope that it would not be restricted to officials from the Ministry 
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of Education, or oven from those of Cultural Affairs and of Socinl 
Affairs, but would drnw nn widely as possible on available expertise. 

The projected decline of the birth rate (Table 2 of this Report) 
is of considerable significance in this respect, for at least two rea- 
sons. One is that it should lead to some direct savings in costs, 
releasing resources for other purposes within the education system. 
The second is that it should facilitate re-or^nnl r.ati nn , As, for 
example, the pressure on the nursery ond primary schools diminishes, 
it should be easier to integrate the two levels, and possibly within 
them help to unify teaching in a smaller number of establishments. 
Similarly, it would then seem natural to set a tar^^et date for full 
middle school reform some five or so years later than that In the 
basic sector. Thus the planning; sequence could be, (i) basic school 
for the remainder of the 1970s and into the early nBOs , (ii) middle 
school for the greater part of the lOJiOs. Simultaneously, and not 
in sequence, the reforms to do with the Open School and the univer- 
sities could be set in motion. 

There is another aspect of the innovation strategy that we must 
mention and that is its cost . While we were not persuaded by the 
witnesses we met that the reforms envisaged in the Contours Memorandurr 
were unduly costly or that ultimately they vould be a more expensive 
way of meeting the educational needs of the Netherlands co;iipared with 
other possibilities, we do agree that the innovation strategy itself 
and the various experiments cannot be done on the cheap. Some seem- 
ingly desirable possibilities will be tried simply to test their 
flexibility. They will then be discarded. Schools*-will require ex- 
tra teachers to examine how alternative curricula might work, and to 
see where they will fail. The monitoring machinery itself cannot 
be inexpensive. Even the effort to reduce unit costs, especially in 
higher education, will add to expense in the short term. 

In other words, we must regard the business of innovation as 
essentially a matter of investment , of incurring extra expense in 
the short term with the intention of gaining a flow of benefits 
subsequently. The innovation costs themselves are transitional costs, 
most of which will disappear as the system gradually settles into a 
new equilibrium. It would be a mistake, therefore, to hold back the 
necessary reforms .lust because their benefits will be delayed and 
because they add to the pressure of demand in the oresent. It is 
also our view that it would be wrong to be too economical in the pro- 
vision of a budget for investing (say) in the experiments of curricu- 
lum reform and new teaching methods. i-Iot to allow enough time and 
money to devise new curricula or to examine what retraining teachers 
need, and then to test both will be to doom the enterprise to failure 
before it begins. There are good grounds for saying that if the 
whole programme for change is going to be underfinanced, then, as 
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with n more convfinUorial invostmont pro.lect, it would be better not 
to atort. It in our :\trontr, rocommondation, therefore, that the coot 
of each innovation should be estimated as accurately as possible, 
with the appropriate mixture of realism and supportiveness. In a 
sense what we are asking for is co-ordination with a tough-minded, 
sympathetic Minister of Finance. 

Our final comment r(?lates to the three mode ls of strategies of 
change in education outlined in the Contours Report. We agree that 
"there will always have to be combinations of various aspects of 
the various models". In particular, there must be a balance between 
governmental-political influence, technical expertise, and partici- 
pation both by the professionals and by the consumers. Practical 
experience shows that no matter what approach is formally adopted, 
politicians and technical experts at all levels have their say. In 
addition, simply because of their position in schools and colleges 
the teachers can make their impact felt. We feel obliged, therefore, 
to make a npecinl plea for pupils and parents, and to ask whether 
more could not be done not only to involve them but also to show how 
their involvement has had an effect on the eventual outcome. Par- 
ticipatory democracy iz about more than giving citizens an opportunity 
to voice an opinion, for those opinions must actually be listened to. 
This is not to say that every person can get his or her own way 
since even more intrinsic to democracy is compromise. Nonetheless, 
we feel that maximum effort should be made to be sensitive to opinion, 
and to show how the course of events will be, is, and has been shaped 
by it. 
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VII. EXAMTNKRS' QUK^'i IONS 



Tha body oi' our ropor't. rni.spr; !\ number' of in.'suen. On r>ome of 
triOMo, explicit quontlonii hnve boon posed, whilst otherf.', hnve been 
•iincvir.snd Jri a mnnnpr which left the relevant quenttons imnliclt. 
The Ur.t below rerrer^ent.n Kolectlon of those inr.ues which we felt 
to bo of /^rentent nignlfinrice, nnd round which wo propose that the 
Confrnntntion Meettnc .<?hould be centred. Jn a senr.e, therefore. 
r.riey nonntitute a brief r($numo of our report, but they naturally 
(V'cus on tho areas we feel to be in need of clarification or further 
.^v.rr'utitiy ;:^rid a:; such are not presented as in any way all-inclusive. 
Thc-> Cont.ourc Memorandum aims nbove all at stimulating policy dis- 
cu^;r;ion, and it is to that end that our ouestions have been formu- 
L.1 ted. 

c t i [>n 1 J Basic FA uc a 1 1 on 

(ci) The primnrv school (pp. 32-33) 

Our question here refers not to the content of the proposed re- 
form, but to the approach to its implementation: if tne re 
e xists sufficient consensus on both the value and t h e fea s i - 
bility of the new structure for primary education, what are the 
prospects for e stab li shin^c w i thout delay a precise timetable 
and stra t e,T/ for the iriiol ementa tion of the basic changeove r . 
takinp: int o 'iccount i n particular the curricular requirements ? 

(b) T he middle school (pp. 33-37) 

The three questions under this headinfj nre all clearly inter- 
re !.a ted : 

(i) The curriculum. We make full allowance for the concern on 
the part oT the denominations to preserve as far as is rea- 
sonable their autonomy in deciding on the content of school- 
ing at this level. Moreover, we recognise that curricular 
nuestions are often best resolved at a level as close to 
the individual school as is possible. Nonetheless we see 
the development of appropriate curricula as so essential 
to the success of the experiments and to the eventual intro- 
duction oi" the middle school that our first question in 
this area must be: what measures are envisaged for strength - 
ening; the suppo rt and impetus given to the development of 
curricula snecifioally designed for the new schools ? 
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(11) Articul fHtion with the upper necoridnry school. Our iiuestion 
horo t?i n Imply whe tytor enou^^h nt tentlon han bc v en paid to 
th e problemn which inny cirl.se from t h o transition between 
the middle scnool nnd the proposed hl/^h achool ? This cios, 
in fact, PI double application: to the particular position 
of the students concerned in the experimental middle schools, 
nnd subsequontly to the /general iiituntlon if nnd when thif 
middle school becomes uriiverrnl* In particulnr, how can n 
successful arti cu!i nti on wi th th e hij^h school be devised 
without impairl n /.: the into/; r i ty of the middle school cu r - 
riculum ? 

(ill) Internal d if ferpnt lat i on . The Contours Memorandum is re- 
freshin^^ly open in its d iscui^ision of internal differen- 
tJation. It lendfi us to ask: how can Internal dif fei^entia - 
tion be f urther supported by rer-earch . -md experi mfm tal 
e ffort, so as to balance the need tn avoid rigi d streamin j-: 
with tho Individ u n \ i r, n 1 o f i f _J^^ ^ ILHElj ji^ ^ jjl" _£!." ^ K u i <^ » < n c c 
servi CPS ? 

Section IJT K.iucatlon aftpr the ag>' of ' 

(a) Raislnf,^ the school l.navlnfi a,^o (pp. 39-^0) 

We discuss this nt some length in the report, and are led t.-) 
two very direct questions: 

( i ) Gi ven that the right of every child to proceed to upper 
se condary school should be recc.gnised, both formally and 
in terms of ensur i n r, t hnt suitcj b1 e provisj on is ava i labl c , 
is there still a case for erivisafj;lng compulsion, even in 
the lon^y-ter m? 

( i i ) Does the Minister perceive a pos s ible tension between th e 
a doption of a recurrent education approach and the exten - 
sion of the initial schoolinft period ? 

(b) Th e upper secondary school (p. 41) 

It will be obvious from the text that our main concern here is 
the apparent rigidity of the separation into three different 
streams at this level, with the attendant danger of domination 
by the academic stream. Our question therefore is as follows: 
do the Dutch authorities give priority to the offering at this 
level of a genuine choice betwee n work and further education , 
and would they consider that the vocational and general streams 
should for that reason be kept as far as possible together ? 

(c ) Higher Education (pp. 42-43) 

(i) Our first question refers back to the high school. In the 
same way as the high school can cast its shadow back into 
the middle school, so the universities and other institu- 
tions of higher education can strongly influence the high 
school. We would therefore like to know: how far can 
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m imlnninn r enu 1 remon tn h1t!;hor educntioti bo chnnred t o 
nl low a n>or* <» hnhmr.od <ir*vol opinont of hh^iier oduc^nt i o n, cnn - 
Gonnnt with n I'L^curfon t; oriucntion npp ri:)nch, wi thou t d 1 n - 
tort Ing the previous phnso o t' oducn t ) o n? Spocl ficnl ly, how 
ml^;ht the recosnition of Wfirk oxperience ns n nunl i I'irfitio n 
be further developed ? 
(ii) We hnve neon thnt there nro nlrendv detailed pronosnls for 
the eventual unifjcntian of the hirher education sector, 
entailing a brid^in^; oV the divide between universities and 
higher vocat i ona 1 insti tutionn . Our r.econd que^: t ion is 
whether this sector, when eventually unifieci and also duri ng; 
t he transitional perio d , is seen as falling:: souarely with in 
the arnbit of a recurrent educ a tion appi'oach, so that its 
pol i c i es and dev el opmen h wl 1.1 be in tegrallv re l ated t o 
other education and training provision ? 
(d^ The Open School (pp. 

(i) We recognise the distinction made in the Memorandum between 
'second road' and 'second chance' , and accept that at the 
outset the rh>en School will bo proriomlnantly ccmoerned v;ith 
providir. ' f;econd chances, V.'e would ask, however, whethe r 
the Open School is foreseen a s eventually becoming a no rmal 
ex perie n ce for Dutch people, to be regarded as part of t he 
r egular e ducation syste m ? 
( ii ) We have stated our interpretation of the C>pen School as 

basically an organisational initiative, brin^^ing together 
various types of educational provision for the benefit of 
adults. Given this organisational character, we would ask 
what relat i on is foreseen, in both the experimental and 
subsequent phases, between the Open S c hool, the .local ed u- 
c ation network s and other relevant policy bodies and de - 
partments ? 

Section IV The J? elation between the Labour Market and . 
t r .^ ucation System 
(a) Manp Planning (pp. 

We have made it quite explicit that we do not consider the 
provision of trained manpower to be the main function of 
the education system. The notion of 'over-qualification' 
is CO tingent upon social attitudes as well as the changin,^: 
structure of the labour market . V.'e would therefore a si: : 
are there certain sectors in relati on to which the Dutch 
authorities re/::ard it as both possible and desirable to 
plan educational provision in order to achieve a better 
balance between education and the labour market ? To what 
extent, moreover, is such planning; conceived of as al s o in - 
fluencinfT the demand for labour, i.e. as entailinr; chancres 
in the character and Quantity of the jobs availab le? 
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(b) Tho ponitlon of womo n (pp. 50-?j1 ) 

hnvr »>xprov.!\of1 our viow t:hn t partlculnr nttentlon should 
be pnid to the? neod/J of* womon, nnd welcomod the Open School •s 
tnltintlve in this direction, Wo would nnk, therefore. 
how do the Dutch authorities g e e the rol e oT ed ucational 
plann inr: in further promotin,"; eoualltv between the sex es, 
in nnrtlc.ular ns rof^nrdc reinrorclnr the Impetus provided 
by incronsed pnrtlclpntion in tho Inbour force? What com- 
nlementnry policies nre seen as necessnry to help women 
nchieve eounlity, either of nn institutional kind such ns 
t he provision of care and education facilities for young 
children, or of n n-ro direct nature such as the elimin a- 
tion of sex-typinr, in educational text books ? 
( r. ^ Fo 1 i r y c o -o rd i na t i on 

Anv discussion of the relation between education and the 
]nbour market tenir: to Implv rhe need for policy co- 
ord im on. v:hat machinery in envlnaf^ed to allow the proper 
ro-ordinatton of relevant education, manpower and other 
; • n c i a ! pol icies ? 

i'>n V Cost and Kinnnce 



(a) Knual ity (pp. 5>5-56) 

We start with the broadest and most ambitious issue: would 
the Mi nister adopt as a lonr-term ob.iective the eoualisation 
over Lifetime of educational expenditure per individual of 
n ^::ven ae^e cohort, and does this implv the eventual intro - 
du ction of a system of educational drawinr rights? To 
wh at extent is the principle of positive discrimination 
- the allotment of proportionately more fiinds to those 
un der some form of disadvantage - accepted as a basis for 
resource allocation ? 

lb) The data system (p. 5^) 

V.ha^ steps can be taken to Improve the availabilitv of cost 
da ta rn the N'etherland ' s education system ? In particular, 
to wh?^.t extent is the preparation of cost trad e-offs seen 
as a useful wav of clarifying: policy alternatives ? 

fc"! C ir.t ertin:ates (pp. 52-53) 

Apart rrom tho f^eneral improvements of data supply, what 
are the prospects for detailed cost estimates of the Contours 
p roposals being fairly oulckly available? Wi ll these take 
i nto acc oi.mt both the autonomous growth in educational ex - 
penditure which would anyway have taken place, a nd the sums 
which must be specifically allocated to meet the extra costs 
01 the transition to a renewed system ? 
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('O Cont ni I I'l nnn 1 ni: Cvou]) (p, 39) 

DoGplto tho tioubtr) wf? hnvo exprenned concernin/3 the proli- 
ferntion of planning bodie.n, we diacorn c\ need lor a group 
with sufficient responsibility ond muscle to plan and on- 
couraf^e tho detailed implementation of the proposals. Our 
question is .dimply: Is tho MinlFiter takim-r an_y steps to 
a»*t up a central planning: f^roup whose composition and remit 
w ill ena b le it effectively to discharge this functio n ? 
(b) Monitnrinr; and d isseminn 1 1 on (p, 57) 

Our interest in the approach to research and experimentation, 
and to the oncourafcement of open debate adopted in the 
Contours Memorandum leads us to ask: what steps are beinp; 
taken, first to ensure that proj^res^^ is adequately and con - 
tinuously monitored, and secondly that the results of the 
monitoring: are effectively disseminated ? 
( c ) I'o ncher tra Inin p: ( p . 36 ) 

'.."t? hr)Vt' repeatedly referred to the way in which the imple- 
nont.ntion of reforms depends upon the support and adapta- 
bility of teachers. V;e thr.refore ask: is the Minister 
sa tisfied that enough opportunities are bein/r provided for 
tenchers to prepare themselves to participate in the inno - 
vations at all levels - nursery/primary, middle, a hiph 
school combining? general and vocational training, and the 
new forms of adult learning? In Darticular, to what ex - 
tent will the various ^'-pes of teacher traininp; be provid ed 
within a coherent and unified jystem? 
(d'^ Change mode ls (p, 6I) 

We reserve until last a cuestion which concerns the nature 
of the Contours Memorandum itself in the light of its three 
models of strategies of change. Given that the Memorandum 
hp.s gone a lonr v/av in stimulating discussion p\nd in alert- 
ing those affected to the insues under debate, how does 
t he Minister envisage its future evolution in relation to 
th3 three models ? Put differently, to what extent will 
the e ffort to involve the community as a whole be sustained 
in order to make the formulation of policy itself an edu - 
cative exercise? 
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ESTIMATED GROWTH OK THE POPULATION OF THE NETHJERLANDS 1975 - 2000 
(tabulated from Graph 6 of the Contours Memorandum, b^sed 
on the Central Statistical Office forecast) 
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part Three 
THE CONFRONTATION MEETING 



20th May, 1976 
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I. IMTRODUCTOR? REMARKS 



Professor Becker, the Chairman of the Exsmlners, began by ex- 
pressinf- support for the Contours Memorandun as an example of open 
government, and e\s a bold attempt to provide overall guidelines for 
the reform of the education system in all its complexity. He went 
on to give a rapid account of the ^^ssentials of the Examiners* re- 
port, acknov/ledging that they ^.cjt. been obliged, through time con- 
straints, to omit certain impoj r.^nt issues, such as regionalisation • 

Basic Education 

The Examiners found a broad consensus already existing on the 
proposals on primary education , designed to achieve a greater co- 
herence between pre-school and primary school through single insti- 
tutions catering for the whole ^ - 12 age ^^roup. Social skills, 
but not formal literary ones, should be given early stress, and a 
precise timetable established for the reform's implementation. The 
middle school is clearly more controversial, but the Examiners de- 
clared themselves firmly in favour of a comprehensive model. They 
wished, however, to draw attention to three critical aspects: cur- 
ricular development, for which the central authorities should accept 
ultimate responsibility, even though it should take place as close 
to the schools as possible; the transition between middle and upper 
secondary school, a crucial question if .the good intentions of the 
former are not to be frustrated: and the notion of internal dif- 
ferentiation, whose potential superiority to rigid streaming or 
setting can only be realised through sustained research and experi- 
mentation . 

Education after the ar^e of 

The raisinf: of the school leaving; age was clearly one of the 
Memorandum's more surprising proposals. The Examiners' principal 
auery was whether a compulsory extension of the initial schooling 
period was necessary or indeed desirable, particularly if a system of 
recurrent education is to be developed. As far as the upper secon- 
dary school was concerned, there were problems of avoiding its domi- 
nation by the universities, and of assuring a genuine choice between 
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vocational and is^erieral studies. The Open School was seen as an ex- 
periment worthy of iuli supF^ort, which should operate as close as 
possible to the home and the place of work; both it and the reformed 
higher education sector should be seen as constituting parts of a 
general system of recurrent education. 

Education and the Labour Market 

A balanced view was needed of the role of educr?.tion in provid- 
ing trained manpower. Whilst future manpower demands are impossible 
to forecast with any d-,:ree of accuracy, information on present ex- 
cesses of demnnd or supply could be usefully publicised. The 
Examinerr. expressed a certain scepticism towards the problem of an 
oversupply of educated manpower. Educational reauireraents can, and 
in fact almost always do, change, and there was a strong case for 
chanr^in/^ the demand for labour, by improving the quality of working 
condltionr- and allowing for more workers* responsibility. 

Planning ^^nd Implementation 

The Examiners' final suggestion was for a central planning 
group, v/hich would guide tlie implementation of the proposals, ensure 
that the changes taking place in one part of the education system 
v;ould mesh with developments in the other sectors, and bind together 
the work of the various innovatory bodies. 

Professor Becker suggested that the discussion should be struc- 
tured around ^ groups of Questions : 

a) oostn and finance; 

b) post-vr education, with special reference to recurrent edu- 

ca t : '^ri: 

c) curriculum development and teacher training; 

d) planning and implementation. 

He concluded his introductory remarks by referring to the spread of 
the 0'l.CD technique of educational policy reviews (it has been adop- 
ted by Israel), and by expressing his appreciation of the open wel- 
come extended by the Dutch authorities to the Examiners during their 
visit. 

Dr. Jos van Kemenade , the Dutch Minister of Education, began by 
stressing that the Contours Memorandum had been produced as a dis- 
cussion document, and that its sales of 125,000 reflected a consi- 
derable success in that direction. He also pointed to the hetero- 
geneity of the document's proposals, exemplified by the contrast 
bet\v'een its policy on higher education, now ;-iven concrete and de- 
tailed shape in the 1975 University Restructuring Act, and its think- 
ing on the upper secondary school which he acknowledged as being 
still embryonic, A particular advantage of an OECD review at this 
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early stage in policy formulation was the opportunity it afforded 
for making direct ruid effective use of international discussion, 
through the Examiners ^ work and the Committee ^s debate. He assured 
the Committee that the reDort would receive wide circulation through- 
out the Netherlands and would be put to full use in the follow-up 
to the Contours Memorandum, 

Education and Society 

Dr. van Kemenade welcomed the fact that the debate on education' 
role in society had broadened beyond the one-sided view of it as a 
factor in economic development. Its financial implications could be 
tackled from three an;2:ies. First, the very level of prosoerity 
towards which education makes such a major contribution could be 
threatened by an unbridled growth in its costs. Secondly, expendi- 
ture on education now has to compete more strenuously against other 
social welfare claims, and thirdly it must be discussed in relation 
to a .just distribution of both funds and opportunities. This last 
goal could be achieved not so much by "the eoualisation of lifetime 
education expenditure ner individual of a given age cohort", as the • 
Examiners had tended to suf^gest, but by combining the endo\Nmient of 
each individual with good opportunities at the outset, with the esta- 
blishment of a system of educational drav/ing rights to allow him/her 
to take part in recurrent education according to his/her needs. This 
must entail positive discrimination, or the allocation of extra re- 
sources to the disadvantaged. 

The Minister agreed that the availability of cost data on the 
education system needs improvement, a subject taken up late^" in the 
first group of questions. As for the relations between education 
and the labour market, he began with a blunt warning against what 
he termed the dangerous misconception of thinking that the deeply 
entrenched unemployment situation can be simply solved by gearing 
education, especially vocational education, to demand. This ignores 
both the manifold differences between the causes of unemployment for 
widely different groups, and the fact that preparation for work is 
only one of education's objectives. 

Specifically, he pointed to certain factors v/hich would have to 
be taken into account if a better balance was to be achieved between 
education and the labour market. First amongst these is the recog- 
nition that the relationship b%iw«ei>n supply and demand is very far 
from a static one, as sunply oftcrn -jreates demand, and forecasts of 
0 surplus can lead to a drop in r^ur^ply. A second factor is the 
greater impact of unemployment on unskilled young peoole, relative 
to those who are supposedly 'over-educated'. 
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Thirdly, there is the difficulty of gearing even vocationally- 
oriented education to the widely varying needs of the labour market, 
due to the rapidity of economic and technological changes and the 
lag involved in adapting courses, curricula and teaching methods, 
Dr. van Kemenade concluded that for the time being the chances of 
solving labour market problems are limited, but that great efforts 
should be made to influence the demand for labour. In this respect, 
he observed, OECD is well placed to help its Member countries. 

The Minister turned back on the Kxaminers their suggestion that 
there is a possible tension between the adoption of a recurrent' edu- 
cation approach and the extension of the initial schooling period. 
He argued that in order adequately to prepare people for making new 
choices and accomplishing new tasks, education must broaden its ob- 
jectives and a 12 year period of basic education is therefore neces- 
sary, to be followed by a minimum time of two years to allow the 
ricouisi tion of the requisite insight and skills for entry into the 
world of work. The issue of compulsion vas taken up later; at this 
juncture the Minister concluded by referring to the fact that adult 
education facilities are largely used by people who have already at- 
tained an above average level of education, and that one must there- 
fore continue to tackle the problem of placing everyone on an equal 
footing from the start. 

Stratepies for Innovation and Implementation 

Dr. van Kemenade explained that the publication of the Contours 
Memorandum had resulted in extensive discussions among parents, 
school boards, teachers, labour unions, employers and students; the 
results of these discussions would be collected and published. A 
follow-up mcT.orandum v/ould be published in about March 1977, and the 
ensuing second round of talks would allow the 'contours* to be fitted 
in. He was therefore fully aopreciative of the Examiners' plea for 
involvinr; pupils, parents and the community in the process of change. 

The role of curriculum development and teacher training was 
accepted as crucial, and was to be discussed later in the day; the 
Minister referred here to the establishment in 1975 of the Curriculum 
Development Foundation, which will pay special attention to formu- 
lating curricula for primary schools, and will incorporate the rele- 
vant work of previously independent committees. He replierl to the 
specific Question about the timetable for introducing the new primary 
school, by referring to the imminent publication of a draft bill on 
this very sector. 

Finally, Dr. van Kemenade said that he was not convinced of the 
need for a central planning group, and vould elaborate his reasons 
later. He concluded by acknowledging that he had not answered all 
the Examiners* questions, and voiced his opinion that in any case 
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they were to notne extent rhetr.-^i •:nl " a cuccint way of raising is- 
sues which would neod further .» v, -j.-.r and •^hich could nov/ be dis- 
cussed . 

The Secretary General of the OFICD, Mr. Emile van Lennep, ex- 
pressed his pleasure in seein^r that Dutch educnticnal policy was 
being placed in a broader framework , and that the Minister had ex- 
plicitly related educational planning to the continued growth of 
prosperity and welfare expenditure. Such an approach opened up a 
wider debate on the whole issue of resource allocation, and the OECD 
was very conscious of the need to brin^ into the balance sheet quali- 
tative as v/ell as quantitative factors; to this end it was currently 
engaged in the task of developing soc ial indicators as instruments 
to help in making choices between social policy options, and it was 
hoped that these indicators would become operational within the next 
two or three years. 

Dr. van Keraenade iully accepted the need to consider both quan- 
titative and qualitative elements. He singled t as a particular 
example of the latter the need to expand opportunities for partici- 
pation in decision-making, but also expressed his apprehensiveness 
about the difficulty of carrying out a cost/benefit analysis of such 
a factor. Mr. Leestma , the Chairman of the Education Committee, then 
remarked that this exchange of views led on to the first group of 
questions: costs and finance. 
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II. COSTS AMD FINANCS 



Professo.' Festoii opened his introduction of this theme with a 
general remarr. on the refreshingly optimistic tone of the Contours 
Memorandum. In a time when there was a widespread tendency on the 
part of those in the education service to adopt a resigned and de- 
fensive attitude, the Dutch were now renf f irminf;^ their belief in 
the value of education, both intrinsically and as a contributory 
factor in the achievement of broad social goals . 

The mnjor tnv,k for educational planners confronted by the costs 
issue was to achieve a proper balance between acknowledging the 
'finiteness' of resources and the consequent need for choices to be 
ir.ade, on the one hnnd , and on the other refusing to allow such con- 
straints so to dominate the debate that potentially fruitful policy 
proposals were prematurely stifled. Cost-consciousness in the face 
of economic stringency is only realistic, but over-attention to the 
shcrt-term expenditure implications is unlikely to allov; the optimal 
choice to be made. 

This holds r-rood even on rhe financial plane. For in addition 
to ^Tinin;7 at an accui'ate estimation of the financial implications of 
what is actually proposed, one should also reflect' upon the costs of 
inactivity; the tradition of a Gladstonian Finance Ministry may de- 
mand that one restricts budgetary considerations to as narrow a field 
as possible, but it should not be forgotten that on occasions reluc- 
tance to countenance expenditure may entail /^ireater costs at other 
times or in other fields. 

Ideally, one would like to be totally frank about costs. Rut 
Professor Feston remarked that in his experience the dialogue between 
a spending ministry (such as that of education) and the Ministry of 
Finance was often not based on an eaual rapport de force, and this 
led to a tendency on the part of the former to understate the initial 
costs of their proposals in ordei' to i\ive themselves a fairer chance 
of winning approval. This is a matter of interdepartmental logistics; 
but a -further - and perhaps intellectually more demanding - difficulty 
is the asymmetry in the evaluation of costs and benefits. Even given 
the reservations already mentioned as to the true estimation of costs, 
they are nevertheless relatively susceptible to quantification, 
whereas the ensuing benefits are often hard to identify distinctly 
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and it is even then difficult to place a realistic fit-ure on them. 
There is, therefore, a danger of certain ar^^uments exerting more in- 
fluence simply because they make use of more readily quantifiable 
factors . 

These, then, are some of the threads which form Lhe backdrop 
to any discussion of educational expenditure. More specifically, 
it was very welcome to hear that the Dutch have already carried out 
some detailed costings, and that they are in the process of execut- 
ing further work on this score. Professor Peston concluded by re- 
ferring to the questions posed in that section of the examiners » 
report which dealt with this issue, reminding the Committee that 
this was only one out of six sections. What steps were being taken 
to improve the costing machinery, and within v/hnt general approach 
to the financial aspects of educational policy? 

Dr. van Kemenade replied that people had earlier held the view 
that v;hat was good for schools was ^;ood for society. But rapid 
growth in the costs of education had coincided with a greater promi- 
nence accorded to other social issues such as environment;^ 1 ones, 
and this conjunction had resulted in a much closer scrutiny of edu- 
cational expenditure. He freely acknowledged the TJetherlsnds • need 
for a bt:?^ter costing system, and outlined the following ways in 
which progress towards this end was being made; 

1. There is a continuous effort within the Ministry of Education 
itself to improve its budgeting system, for instance in the 
development of machinery for monitoring students flows with 
their financial implications. Individual progrnmme budget- 
ing is now under way. 

2. A bill Droposing a bureau to carry out quantitative esti- 
mates is currently before Parliament. The lij.nister described, 
it as ^istonishing that it is only now that such a uureau is 
being set up. 

3. In the Netherlands - as in some other countries tlie sub- 
ject of economics of education hari up to now been seriously 
underemDhasised in the universities. In the study of edu- 
cation, pedagogical and philosophical issues are given pri- 
ority, follov;ed by empirical v;ork, and economic nspects are 
relegated to last place - there is, for exnmplo, not one 
professor in the subject. There is a grov:ir.g av/areness of 
the *need to correct this weakness. 

Similarly, innovations in education were until recently ap- 
proached solely from the social and nedagocical viewpoints; 
however, the experiments currently under v/ay, snd those in 
the future, will include analysis of the economic implica- 
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5. Proposiftls put to the Dutch Parliament now include detailed 
rinancinl er.timntes, in striking contrast to the 1963 pro- 
posals for secondary education, for instance, where there 
was considerable confusion over the financing. The Minister 
quoted the 1975 bill on university reform and the 1976 bill 
on primary schools as examples of efforts to accompany legis- 
lative proposals with exact cost analyses. 
However, the Minister fully ae^reed that this question should 
not be interpreted solely in terms of the estimation of direct costs. 
Assessment of the expected benefits should also be carried out in 
as detailed a fashion .us possible, and this should include an evalua- 
tion of the social aspects, in spite of the difficulties to which he 
had referred in his introductory remarks. 

Dr. van Kemenade particularly picked up Professor Peston's com- 
ment on zhe need for balance. He stressed that the decision as to 
what conr. tituted an approoriate balance was not an objective one 
which could be arrived at through purely technical means, but an 
essentially political matter which should involve a wide-ranging 
discussion of precisely the sort which the philosophy of the Contours 
Memorandum should promote. He referred to a recent poll in the 
Metherlnnds which shov/ed a hi^h percentage of the population as re- 
sir,tant to the suggestion that the education budget should be reduced, 

nele^;ai:es on the Committee were then invited to participate in 
this issue. Mr. Mitsuta (Japan) pointed to the growth in interna- 
tional economic co-operation, and asked whether this trend affected 
the formation oi' educational policy at national level. 
Dr. van Kemenade agreed that international co-operation was increas- 
in;-Xy necessary, but said that co-operation in educational matters 
diffex-ed substantially from economic interdependence. Any initiative 
towards co-ord ina tine; educational policy between coiintries ran up 
ap^ainst long-standinr; historical differences, which were deeply in- 
grained in the content of the education offered in individual coun- 
tries. Moreover, educational systems are often strongly decentral- 
ised, for instance in the United Kingdom and Germany. 

Mr. Mandic (Yugoslavia) had three questions: does preparation 
for a ,1ob or a more humanist approach receive greater emphasis in 
the Netherlands, and to what extent can the two be combined? What 
is being done to support the proposed innovations in terms of the 
content of education and the position of teachers? On what basis 
was the Contours Memorandum prepared - as the subjective outcome of 
discussion, or objectively based on research? 

Mr. Eide (Norway) began by saying that the growth targets en- 
visaged were not dramatic when compared with those of other coun- 
tries,* He argued that enrolment rates are often not the decisive 
factor in the eventual cost of educational policy, and stressed the 
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size of the mnr^^ins of error which occur in cost pro.joctions - he 
spoke from bi ltff (.»xpor lonce , hnvin^; presented some 6h estimates to 
the .Norwe^;ian Parliament with an intimidatingly low record of ac- 
curacy. In saying this he did not v/ish to discourage cost estimates, 
but merely to ar^^ue for a realistic attitude to their value. He 
asked, therefore, whether the Minister saw the decisive factor in 
educational policy as bein^: not so much technical cost calculations 
as the vorkinp;53 of a complex political process, which may entail a 
less tidy but in the last analysis more rational approach, Mr Eide 
also asked whether there was any i'r.plication in the Contours 
Ne:nornndum that triose who were particularly if ted would require ex- 
trp resources for the full exploitation of those ^::ifts. 

Mr, Roeloffs (Germany) described the Examiners' report as con- 
cise, even blunt in its presentation of the issues. He asked whe- 
ther the Contours Memorandum was to be regarded as a ^governmental 
document, or one emanati:i/; from the Ministry of Biducation. Did it 
involve detriilod negotiations v;i th other ministries, and with the 
population at lar;:e? To illustrate the nature of s^ich interchanges, 
he recounto^i hov/ trie German education ministry had predicted, at a 
time of full employment, o shift from part-time anprenticeship to 
full-time secondary education r^nd elicited from the manpower depart- 
ment the reaction that this would exacerbate the labour shortage; 
when, some five years later, they talk of the need for earlier work 
experience and better intef^ration of education and work, the manpower 
authorities express concern over the consequences for an already satu- 
rated labour market. 

Mr. Appleyard (UK) asked whether the Minister intended that the 
existing 26 per cent of tne nationr.l budget devoted to education 
would be maintained or even increased. He also asked to what extent 
the Minister hoped to achieve consensus on his proposals, particu- 
larly in the sense of enabling them to survive a possible change in 
the ^:overnment. 

Heplyin--; first to the Yu/^oslav dele^^ate, Dr. van Kemenade ex- 
pressed donbts about the distinction drp\'m betv/een knowledge which 
is useful fcr professional life and the ability to develop as an 
independent individual. Sound factual knowledge is obviously essen- 
tial for the latter objective as well; it is the way in which this 
is taurht and related to everyday soci;jl life which is crucial. The 
schools have f-reat independence in determinin£; content, and indeed 
70 per cent of primary schools are denominational (in spite of being 
100 per cent subsidised). The /government's role is more to co- 
ordinate curricular develooment and the examination structure than 
to determine the exact content - there is free choice of textbooks 
in Dutch schools. The Ministry has taken the initiative in launch- 
ing?; extensive discussions with teachers concerning the proposed 
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reforms, and Dr. van Kemenade informed the Committee that he had al- 
ready been involve*.! in innovation as an educational scientist, be- 
fore he became Minister. As for the Yugoslav delegate's third 
question, there was certainly a subjective element in the preparation 
of the Contours Memorandum, but the team responsible for it had 
drawn widely on available research as a basis for the proposals it 
contained . 

Turning to Mr. Hide's statement. Dr. van Kemenade agreed that the 
projections were neither dramatic (though some of his countrymen 
seemed to regard them as such) nor to be relied on as very exact in 
the long-term. He didn't see the cost issue as wholly determining 
decisions, but did consider it as a factor in the political discus- 
sions which led up to such decisions. Referring to the differential 
distribution of resources, he made it quite explicit that such a 
distribution would be veicihted in favour of the underprivileged - in 
other words, that he subscribed to the principle of positive dis- 
crimination . 

Replying; to Mr. Roeloffs, the Minister explained that the 
Memorandum hnd been issued wjth the approval of the Cabinet, and 
hence was a rovernmcntal document, now open for discussion in all 
quarters. There was, moreover, an interdepartmental committee, com- 
posed of representatives from eip:ht departments, set up to discuss 
the document and the comments submitted on it. There is an especially 
close relationship with the Ministry of Cultural Affairs, Recreation 
and Social V/elfare over the Open School. 

The Minister said that it would be impossible to predict the 
percentap;e of the national buri.r;et devoted to education, since this 
depended on future choices concerning- expenditure on social insurance 
and suchlike policies. There is currently a lively debate on the 
reallocation of resources within the education budget itself, for 
instance from higher education to the primary sector. On the ques- 
tion of consensus, this varied between the different sectors: on 
the proposals for a unified primary school there was a high degree 
of consensus, whereas the middle school was arousing a considerable 
amount of controversy, particular oppc^^ition coming from the teachers 
in traditional 'grammar schools' and the conservative party, which 
holds a different view on the social structure. The Minister also 
explained that he prefers an innovation strategy whereby directive, 
'top-down' legislation is eschewed in favour of a longer, more gra- 
dual process of implementation, involving the discussion of broader 
social issues. 

Mr. Gass of the Secretariat asked whether the Minister saw him- 
self as moving towards a new concept of educational finance (as 
distinct from immediate cost issues), especially as regards the role 
of fee-paying. Dr. van Kemenade was clear that the major role in 
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(?ducational finance should continue to be played by the state. It 
was, however, time for a debate on this issue, including the possi- 
bility of enterprises providin^^ finance both for re/::ular education 
and for education within the workplace. Finally, he pointed to the 
need to consider any proposals for fee-payinf^ in close conjunction 
with the prevailing income distribution within the society. 
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Ilffi 'JPPER SECOMDARY SCHOnr. .Mn RECURRENT Fnur^.m. 



Mr. Spndgren, introducing this section, said that there „as 
general agreement that everyone should ha.e a certain basic educa- 

achie^r.M'T'r °' ^'ow to 

achxeve this ai.? Experience has revealed the problems of external 

ndnte.nal motivation, leading to the conclusion that there shou d 
be no extension of the initial schooling period until curricula and 

ac .ng .ethods had .een deviled suitable to the needs of a yo ng- 
^ach ' ^^^^ ^^^-^^ stm be the righ of 

school '""'"''^^ ^^'^ ^'i^^'e 

s h o por those vho le.ve school at this stage, responsibility 

'e^t V™ d- ^^"-tional authorities to help the., and the 

112 ll °' responsibility will call for co-operation 

oocia. welf..-. matters. The Examiners believed that the acceptance 
Of responsibility on such a basis would often be a more realistic 
approach than the raising of the school leaving age. 

Turing to the closely related i-.sue of recurrent education, 
Mr. Sandgren said that the Contours Memorandum's proposals were 
broadly in line with such a strategy, but ther. were a number of 
poxnts on which the Examiners would like clarification and elabora- 
tion fro., the Minister. In .he first place-, whether or not it is 
compulsory, is the upper secondary school envisaged as preparing its 
students both for working l.fe and further study? Th. issue here 
is how to ensure that the content and structure of the upper secon- 
dary school Offer to all the age group a real choice between con- 
tinuing their studies and entering a Job. Clearl., it. ii,,ed to 
the poUcy Of admissions to higher education, on which the Examiners 
also requested clarification. 

The recurrent education approach implies that equal priority 
should be given to what are sometimes called the first and .econd 
roads to education. In other words, those who choose to interrupt 
their studies and resume them later should be able to avail theml 
selves of educational opportunities in equal measure with those who 
study for a longer initial period. The Examiners' question on this 

ITsZsTT °' ^i"^ = ter en- 

visage the Open ochool as eventually forming an integral part of 
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the -er U.r odn^atlon system, allowin,. the .ppropri.t. balance to 
.e : t i.h.d n-nweon t... nr.t nn. second ro.ds. Mr. ^andgren 
fin;.hed by referring the r.in.ster to the other .uest.ons underlined 
It the end of the Examiners' report. 

:n reply. Dr. van Kemenade saw the obligation to .nsure that all 
„.opl nn o;oec..Ilv th- underprivileged, receive a o.sic educa- 
; on . ui.pln. the. v.-ith the ..iU. to participate in a co.pl x 
' "e" a the .fund..en.al rcar-on for .nKin. the basic perxod of 
tion comoulcory. Heco.nition of the ri.ht to learn not 
"fic ent guarantee as Ion. as social and economic actors .nhib.t 
. exercise of this right. This entailed a 

the exact af-e would depend on a number of factors but 
t^-. i-Uni^t.r sinrled out in particular the growing problem of moti- 
V -an "oun, oeople to learn. Thic applied to the 16 - 19 age group, 
"iso to 1. and 13 year olds. V.. tas. here was to devise ways 
f rolatm. the content and the teaching methods to the world out- 
i. and it v,as only when this had .eeh done that the c-P" ° ^ 
;ouVi -.e extended to 17. Ke reminded the Commxttee that 16 year 
'old. 'already h.d two days a week co.pulsory release. 

in anv case. then, children must reach the age of 15 wxth . 
■ .nnMnue ^earninr. The Minister argued that it was wiser 

r!r t : e%; --olem of motivation and of school learning/wor. 
.;;;o an to oress ahead with the erection of a ° 

/co: !chanc. possibilities. Over the last 6 years the .etherland 
". had a ^.-^.te. of 'participation education-, combining vocational 
■ ' L "'^'u-'-t^o" -or one oz two days a wee. for 15 and 16 year 
in; :; -e results, the Minister was not optimistic about 
o.d.. ^-^f^^ „art-ti-.e education alone fo:- solving the motivation 
robir^r^rs::- ""er .ne need for a variety of options, including 

::;;:;ftot.^;a:d::::.r::::n; questions, the ...ter a. 

r.r.e"th t".,.. contours Memorandum did envisage compulsory attend nee 
TZ upper school, at least to the student's 10th year He agree- 
tL; 'he presenx struct,., did not permit a fair choice between 
'urth r e ucation and direct entry in^o worKing life, but thought 
'th' the three streams' proposed in the Contours Memorandum woula in- 

pe- 'c such a choice. He did not perceive the academic stream 
irneLssar.ly dominant: in any case, a comprehensive uppe.se on- 
darv sch.01 was not a realistic proposition xn "^^V^/";^^^^ 
20 years was already a long enough period to attempt to handle. 
AS for the chnnces of returning to study later - 
real problem was the maintenance of the individual's standard of 
M ■ ng7and that of his or her family. This obstacle had not yet 
; :rmounted. and the Minister frankly did "ot envisage a solution 

emer.in. within the next five years, but negotiations were ta.ing 
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place between employers and trade unions, and a prep?)ra uory com- 
mittee, composed of rc*prci>onta lives from the ninir.trier. oi education, 
cultural affairs and social aff^iirs, was curreatly working nn how 
appropriate schemes for educational leave mi;J:ht be developed. r^ocor;- 
nition work experience as a qualification would clearlv have to 
be tackled in this context: for the time beinr., it was more a ques- 
tion of building in short periods of work experience into existing 
educational provision. 

In explaining!; the role envisa^^ed for the Open T-chool, the 
r-'.inister first referred to the existence of eveninp; schools and of 
the so-called 'mother schools', which are largely concerned with 
allowing women to acquire, during- the day-time, lower secondary 
qualifications. The Open School would co-ordinate all the existing 
provision, both vocational and non-vocational, incLudin/; correnpon- 
dence courses, and also provide furtht^r opportunities where these 
were needed. But all this takes place in the individual's free time, 
and thf) Minister nr-ain referred to the verv embryonic state of Dutch 
thin;-: in/'; on educational leave. 

The discusnion was then throv.Ti open : .> the Committee, 
Mr. Porteners (New Zealand) insisted on the need to consider the 
teachers' position. Teachers must be orenared Ic deal with the 
unmotivated 15 and 16 year olds. From his oxoerienco as an inspec- 
tor, Mr. Porteners noted that there is often a striking discrepancy 
between what is said to be done and what is actually done in the 
classroom. v;hat were the Dutch prnposinr for the teachers? 

Mr. Roeloffs (Germany) asked whether the Dutch were proposing 
school-based orofessional trninin;:, or trainin:; based on the place 
of work and essentially on-the-.job. Who is in overall charr;e of the 
trainin/i afforded to those who combrine apprenticeships with two days 
a week release? He described the efforts made in Germany to provide 
the master craftsmen with a full cual if ication for them to be able 
to fulfil their training function more effectively. He alco had a 
question for the :r:xaminers. To ar^ue for the closer integration of 
academic and vocational streams at upper secondary level seemed to 
him to entail one of two positions: either support for the insertion 
of academic elemt-nts into technical training - the ' ich auch gym- 
nasium', vrhich Mr. Roeloffs was not inclined to favour - or establish- 
ment of the vocational courses* claim to be as intellectually demand- 
ing as their academic counterparts. To which of these positions 
would the Examiners subscribe? To this Kr Sandcren replied that he 
could not provide a model for the unper secondary school, but that 
the basic aim should be to avoid a division into separate and paral- 
lel schools. This must entail the development of diversified cur- 
ricula corresponding to the multiplicity of aims, but the success of 
a comprehensive model at this level would depend on one's view of 
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higher educnt.ion - If this was narrowly conceived and admissions to 
it ti/^htly rcf. trl rlf'd nccordinff to traditional academic achievement, 
there v;ould be little prospect of success. He would favour greater 
reco;Tnition of vocational experience, and hence incline towards 
Mr. Roeloff's second alternative. 

Mr. Ooldschmidt (Denmark) asked to what extent it would be pos- 
sible, given the tripartite structure of the proposed upper secon- 
dary r.chool, to avoid rif^id departmentalism by building up a modular 
system which would allow f;reater freedom of choice and at the same 
time furnish a common background of knov.'ledge. j:e was doubtful 
whether the proposed structure v/ould make it possible adequately to 
cator for the special needs of those vho at present drop out imme- 
diately at the end of compulsory schoo 11 nf;. 

Mr. Sette (Italy) referred again to the issue of the length of 
compulsory schooling. But as well as discnc c- -^g the raising of the 
Icnving age to 1>^, he felt that lowering entry age to U was of 

equal if not rxerxter importance: what priority did the Dutch authori- 
ties rive to this proposal? Mr.Knauss (Germany) also wondered what 
the financial implications were of extending the schooling period at 
both ends. 

r-.eply in,--- firnt to the questions concerning the age of entry to 
compulsory r.chooJ ^ Dr. van Kernenade Explained that it was not a ques- 
tion of compulsory entry at Of all fi year olds 98 per cent al- 
ready attend school, so comoulsion -"t^-'' no problem for this age 
fKroup; the fi 'ure for u year cldr per cent, and corrpulsion 
v/as not pronoseri for then. The i r ciiocl 3ill proposed a single 
ins xi tut ion for - 1,? yeai* cldr,., ;is v;ouid allow children to 
begin school <"t different tir^er d. rirf^ their -^th vesir. He recognised 
that the proMeT. of thn unr:<?rrrivileged rtjmalT.'^': , bux saw progress 
towards the sol^ition of tiJ.s problem as morrf 1 iVely to be achieved 
throu/*^h the reform of consent ^nd teachin;r methods than through a 
downv/ard extension of conpulsory school] rig. The high enrolment 
ratios nli-eady exlstiiig meant thrt th-.-? ex^rr; costs would not be very 
substantial , 

On teacher -craining the r-Uhlst.:: ,„,.iu that there were two main 
elements in troi'" r.rogramme: the uodtitirig of existing training 
courser,, atiii the provision c: refresher co'^rses. Vvor?. 197^5 orwards, 
some '\f()0{) primary teachers will receive refresher training; annua"! ly. 
ror secondary t?? .ers L'lere v ^rn nr;:s* sev^n large trainxi:g col-e.Tos, 
each or 2 - ;^,000 -tudents, arcl efforts wc c'.lso being made' ^ orc-i 
vide refresher coni*se£5. 

He acl'nowlea.red , hovu-'ver, the neoj for furtner researcia, > nu 
expressed his r^:;irii "»n ""h^ c the mr^.in cause cf lack of motivation In 
schools was tne- cioseu niiture of the sub.lecxs ^-^.ught, and. their 
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rabsence of relevance to real proble:ns. He gave as an example of 
relevance the use ol' biology to learn about the pollution of rivf.Ts, 

Turning to Mr. Roeloffs, Dr. van Kemenade replied that partici- 
pation education tries to combine both school-based and work-based 
learning. The basic aim was to achieve a constant interaction be- 
tween school learning and work experience, but under the resp'-f 
bility of the education authorities* There war> still a problc 
concerning the status of tho part-time students: are they stv s 
or workers? It was not that he was sceptical about on-the-'ot 
training, but he did perceive difficulties in the part-time "a 
v-i.i'-h were unlikely to be solved in the short term. 

On str=-aicjng within the upper secondary school, the Minister 
pointed out -:-.:^t m the Methprlands streaming was still a controver- 
sial issue at th- 'widdl'? school level. There were two opposed camps: 
those who argv-1 for streaming within the middle school, and those 
who pressed for its abolition even at upper secondar-y level. At 
present, hp. felt one should realistic and aim for postponing 
choice within the :aiddle school. Referring to the Danish delegate's 
notion of the upper secondary school as an education supermarket, he 
pointed out that this posed a problem of institutional size, and des- 
cribed how the Dutch were trackling this by a regional structure in- 
volving, a centr-^^l u-jper secondary school v/hich contains the more 
costly facilities and acts as a 'service centre' for a ring of other 
upper schools. '/or the Dutch, however, the problem was further exac- 
erbated by the obligation to cater for denominational requirements „ 

Mr. Papadopoulos of the Secretariat asked what plans were en- 
visaged for institutional diversity within the school system, if the 
education authorities are to accept responsibility for the 16 - 18 
year olds. Dr. van Kemenade foresaw two lines of development. First, 
there was particination education for young workers, combinirr general 
education and special vocational cour.^es with the .^ob erpoi nee they 
,raln at v;ork. In the second place, progress v;as being made tov/ards 
greater flexibility and diversity in the various vocational courses 
offered by the existing unper schools, including the provision of 
work experience. Finally, there v/as active discussion on the place 
of educfi^ r?t th~ workplace, the training of the master craftsmen, 
the pos:: -ri and payment of the apprentices and so on. Tre eventual 
nolution wa3 for all the various ^'treams to be united '-inder the um- 
brella of the high school. 
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I n ■roduc in."-: thi;: section, Pr-)i'er.zor :;ecker bepnn by remarking: 
th^'t ciirriciilu::- wr^ i.' i-; i.^* urr-ierstonci 3S includin/; both r^yll.'^bus nnd 
!.:;'-)<! ; : .., :y . '['hr^ Mri'ter": y in.' ?^ i of the SxFi miners ' question was not 
r..-. ::fKi 1 ■ r-iif'e the jtrr:cturos outlinei.i in the Contours Memorandum, but 
to help t}io :;t;tch nuthorities' tlunkini:; on how to devise appropriate 
currlc'jlpr iiorruences, =ind in this w?»y to avoid the error that had 
be^Ti rnario sev/here of attempting: to introduce comprehensive educa- 
tiori witr.out i i rut ensurinr, the necessary curricular development. 
':'h. v/;)r, i.r.:' .-.r-t-fnt both the nrinrry Level, v/here there v/as a v/ide 
'iH.^n.s'Ji'^* o !' ccnscn.^un on the proposed reforms, and at the middle 
rchocl It'vel v/Kilnh. )ind excited more controversy. Similarly, reforms 
would bo cri t: c.'-" i. ly }iindf?red if teachers were not at the same time 
helped and encourai?:ed to r?:od i f y their attitudes so that those accus- 
tonf»d t--) roloction coulri ad-ir-t trieini^olves to the r. ,'.ids of non- 
G«-,- : t?c 1 1 ve teac hin^; . 

'ie tool-: up the notion of iriiemal differentiation, describinp- 
It. as a prcs'rorrlon f ron earlier notions of streaming and setting, 
■•ie riad i-ie^n struck by the fact th-at uo to now there appeared to be 
^r. t-if^ y.eiherlp.n-iF. a c ons iderablp de/:ree of homogeneity of approach 
botv.-'^on rotate and denornin^-tional schools, but feared that If positive 
•-tt?pr v/r^rr? r.-^t taken thf v;ould be a potentially harmful prolifera- 
ci-Ti of diffoi'ent curricula emer;:;inr -"^s 5. consequence of the proposed 
rfji'r-rrr^. 'urrirula must be developed in conjunction with the teac/:- 
ers as close to the schools as possible, and although legislative 
^nd r; ir r,r -it Iva measures couTd be put throu;^h at f^overnmenta I 

1 3 V 1 , v/'i a t a c t u a 1 1 v h a d o e n's in the classroom will depend on c u: 
ri-ui.u.a devel '■'r;>.'nent and the suDport riven to teachers to adapt r i3 ^ 
::io til ' rir d ,i f t oren t achievtvrr.ent 1 evcls . 

Dr. van Kemenade expressed full cx^r-ae,:. tne r.eed for cur- 

r 1 c u 1 u 'r. \^.->^ 1 on e n t as e r» s e n t i p 1 .f o 1- e d uc .'v L i nnc tc J. on . lie 

sa!.d ^:hat the f ■''Vornin^nt ' p ro] c in thU-^ fi^'": . . 3",. orr-::iinent 
t}iari in :nr»tterr of ctructurp, or^^an^' "-^ti s -.^ ty? .i.'.*'tioni5 and 5elec- 
ti'.>n, but went '^n to dercr::>p efforts ci'rrer.t:y beinf, made in this 
d irecti on. Ziiere ar€' seme ('< 1 ocal ass Lstance s^.'rvi;-:es , uorkin^^ 
directly with the school s themselves and helring them to resolve 
pt^.-^r; ra and curricul- r prowlens. At the national level, there 
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are three p(.'(in^';o;'; i cnl centres tis well as the rrjcently established 
Fnundnclon lor Cur-r leu 1 urn Dtive 1 oprnent , and he hoped also to be able 
to set up 0 nrntionol ceritre for «ducntional technolo/^y. One out- 
standing task is to assure coherence and co-operntioh between the 
national and local levels. 

Referring ypecifically to the experiments under way, the 
y.inister said that project groups had been set up, bringin^^ tec?chers 
from the schools together with the locnl and national assistance ser- 
vices to work on a ramut of concrete problorac, including curricular 
ones. It Was in his power to present n bill before Parliament, for 
instance on the introduction of the middle schoal, but he sav/ a 
more effective innov^itioi; strategy as a .-gradualist one involving 
d iscussion anc: dinsemina ti on over a number of years • To promote the 
diffusion of the results obtaineci within the experimental schools, 
the latter had been linked to so-called 'resonance schools* which 
ac ted as sound In^T-boards , and this allowed nore people to become 
awa re o f whn t v/ar. happ»?n ing in the experiments . 

The Minister had already described seme of the measures taken 
for teacher trnlnjnp;, Followin;^ the University Restructuring Act 
of 197t?, university courses were nov/ being designed which include 
options for those wishing to become teachers; a committee has been 
woi'king for the part few years on the elaboration of training pro- 
posals for teachers in the integrated primary school, and a policy 
plan for refresher trai,. .ng had also been drawn up at the beginning 
of thir> year. 

Two other aspects also merited attention. First the position 
of teachers within schools. At present, the teachers usually work 
as individual employees within a small organisation, and attempts 
were now being made to allow them more opportunity to exchange views 
and develop ideas in collcVooration with their colleagues. This also 
raised the issue of decir^ion-making within schools and the place of 
the teacher in that process. The second matter was the need for 
better faculties of *:'nuc • ti ona 1 iiCir3nces in the universities, in 
order to provide a solid research base for educational innovation. 
The I'linister was at present engaged in deciding on the recomn.^nda- 
tions of a committee set up in 1973 to consider the refor.T '.f edu- 
cational science faculties. He finished with a plea for rr..-e .ime 
and work to be devoted to thif; whole issne, 

Mr. Arpin (Canada) asked to what extent the upper schi l would 
aim at providing a common curricular core across its three streams, 
given its pr^jsumed aim of preparing people to fulfil their roles 
as members of society. How can the upper school instil into its 
students the motivation to life-long learning? 

Mr, Mandic (Yugoslavia) wanted to know more about teacher train- 
ing. First, what was the ba^lance between study of the subject to be 
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taught, study of educntional theory, and actual teaching practice? 
i:econdly, was Uu* Mlnii'ter iMit.if'.riod that teachers are adequately 
prepared for their ta^ks? 

Mr. Andersson (Sveden) wished to adduce Swedish experience to 
support the Examiners* renarkf. on the importance of curricular re- 
for-'n. After earlier experimentation, Sweden had introduced compre- 
hensive education in the early :960s, and followed this up with a 
further reform in 1968; they had achieved a certain measure of suc- 
cess, but there was a feelinf^ that they had concentrated too much 
on structure and organisation and not enough on curriculum. A bill 
was now before Parliament which aimed at changing what happens in 
the classroom itself, in other words shifting attention to the con- 
tent of education, and this entailed changing the decision-making 
structure within schools and involving students more in discussions 
on pedagogical issues. Finally, Mr. Andersson wished to emphasise 
the effects of the grading system - of course i'c stimulates those 
who are successful, but a real comprehensive system must come to 
grips with the problem of avoiding the converse negative impact on 
those who fail. 

Replying to the Canadian delegate. Dr. van Kemenade said that 
there will be some common curricular base, including the mother 
tongue and some educaticn in social relationships; the common char- 
acter of these elements would be assured by the demands of examina- 
tions, bur there was as yet no clear-cut identification of what 
exactly should form this common core. 

Mr. Jansen, Director General of Educational Services in the 
Dutch Ministry of Education, explained that student primary teachers 
spent on average one day a week in schools, and also worked in their 
pedagogical academies, but it would be difficult to separate out 
exactly amount of time devoted to subject learning and to prac- 

tice since the two are deliberate y interwoven. Dr. van Kemenade 
took up the theme for secondary school teachers, where there is at 
present a dual system, traditional colleges existing alongside new 
institutions of teacher training. In the latter roughly 60 per cent 
of the student's time is devoted to his subject, 20 - 25 per cent 
to educational theory and 15 - - > per cent to practice, but subject 
learning and pedagogical learning are increasingly interwoven. He 
added that at present th*^ /vntem of teacher training was, as else- 
v^here, rarher complicated, with several different levels of train- 
ing and of salary scales. He appreciated the Swedish delegate»s 
remarks concerning the comprehensive schools, but argued that Sweden 
WDS only now able to turn its attention to the content because it 
had already achieved the basic structural reforms. 
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V. PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 



Professor Peston wanted to stress at the outset that one thing 
the Examiners were not cofi\plaining about was a lack of committees 
in the Netherlands - and Dr. v&n Kemenade interposed that at the last 
count there were some 400 such bodies. They simply wanted to see 
the potential of the Contours Memorandum realised, and thought that 
this might best be realised if a distinction was drawn between day- 
to-day activity and overall strategic effort, and this latter became 
the responsibility of a central planning group. He emphasised that 
the Examiners had not conceived of the group as nece^^ssrily separate 
from the Ministry of Education; what they wanted was an assurance 
that behind the various initiatives there was a continuing impulse 
towards effective implementation. This was all that he wished to 
say by way of introduction - other questions were contained in the 
report itself. 

Dr. van Kemenade thought that there were two immediate dangers 
which presented themselves to him in connection with the idea of 
such a group. The first was the tendency to depoliticise education, 
to take it out of the arena of public democratic debate and treat it 
as a purely technical subject, most amenable to handling by a re- 
stricted group of experts. He was fiercely opposed to such a ten- 
dency, with its highly technocratic overtones. Secondly, a proposal 
of this sort ran a considerable risk of inducing in the schools a 
feeling of exclusion from th<^ decision-making process, and a sense 
of alienation from the policies thus formulated. This would be in- 
trinsically undesirable and would in any case be sufficient to render 
the policies largely unworkable. 

The Minister had already referred to the several innovation com- 
mittees for educational reform - one each for primary education, the 
middle school, part-time education and the Open School; these ela- 
borate Policy aims and experimental plans make recommendations for 
the evaluation of experiments, and propose means of disseminating 
the rtsults. Departmental project groups exist as counterparts to 
the inriovation committees, co-ordinating their activities and help- 
ing the Minister to formulate his decisions^ Dr. van Kemenade ex- 
pressed his judgement that the complementary functions of the 
innovation committees and the departmental project groups were suf- 
ficient to render a central planning group superfluous. 
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Mr. Sette (Italy) wanted to know what would be the structure of 
the new hiMher i-ducntlon Institutions, and what place would research 
have in them. Mrs. Mela (Finland) asked whether' the Contours 
Memorandum envisaged a reduced role for research in the universities. 
The Minister explained that the growth of higher education enrc lrr:ents 
had posed a threat to the balance between tf^aching and research. 
The 1975 University Restructuring^ Act has implications for research 
in four respects: 

i) within faculties, a clearer distinction between research and 
general and professional studies, in order not to waste re- 
search resources ; 
ii) the institution of a post-doctoral research year; 
iii) the introduction of research assistants, numbering several 
thousand ; and 

iv) (a measure worked out in co-operation with the Ministry for 
Science Policy) the funding of research along two lines: 
regular on-going researc.'-i, and s'^'^c ially-funded research 
directed to specific pro jec c 

As far nr. the h^.gher' education s concerned, the short- 

term priority was to concentrate the ... , «6 of higher education, 
currently numbering some 350, into larger institutions roughly simi- 
lar to Britii-h polytechnics. In the long run, however, it was en- 
visaged that there should be a single sector embracing ur^iversity 
faculties and higher vocational institution:-,. 

Mr. Leestma, speak.1 ng for the U3, referred to the enormous varie- 
ty of propofalr. confc^ i.ned in th9 Contours Memorandum. What provision 
was there for a rolling assessment of the system as it evolved to- 
wards its variou.% goals, and what w-^uld be its capacity for continual 
self-renewal? Tho Minister referred to his prtwioi:.> statements on 
teacher retraining and on the co-ordination of the assistance ser- 
vices proviried at local nnd n^^tJonal level. But he stress-?d that 
the main impetus for self-renewal must come from the individuals who 
make up society. In particular those directly involved in the 
schools - teachers and parents. In this respect he ^judged that the 
Contours Memorandum had already achieved a substantial measure of 
success in stimulating public discussion of its proposals. 

c c:;c lum : ; g f.e ma r y. 5 

Professor Becker said that for him tnp most important feature 
was the rietherlands ' willingness to embark on an exercise of this 
nature at the vrry time when there was ?. pT^Jvailing mood of resig- 
nation and perh^ips indifference in educational policy-making circles, 
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To .Mchlevo educational reform one needs to Dut n /'real effort Into 
c\\nn^:inf7, public cti/'cI cjujifut.:; nnd oxpec tntions > svhtch will only 
evolve over a matter of yoarr>. The /^reat virtue of the Contours 
XcTiCrar.'i'jm wrs 3 tr. readinecs to place its reform proposals in a 
realistic time perspective; althou^.'ih ambitious, they wt^re Jiot be- 
devilled by the imn-'tience which had elsewhere resulted in premature 
and hence unreliable judr.emeni::'. . In conclusion, Frolessor Becker 
expressed the hope that the problerr.-shar Irv: approach exhibited by 
the Contours Memorandurr. would meet with positive response both 
within the '.etherlands and in other nKClJ ixMcber countries. 
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,f.i 'r''*: 
II^NSUMK - 1> XNKM XHK 

S'J..rm.|r h K'.)IH NH X\N 

•»■(() I f 1." '>'J ''I 
MM \Nt> - J IM X^M^ 

K'.k . . vu I, '"'I'*. HI 1 MNk I i'l ♦ 
J« AM J 

I uji;'''xi\ I N \'Hn\) I I r .)r 



: I < 



»(rg*, UH I (il SI I'm ii * ^1 

(.KRMAN> - Al,l.^^M^.^^ 

I ,hf*.pir Kj.iffm*nr., :h 'uf ^» Si*.tr 

MM! Ni-s n; ^ 

IIONfiKOM." 

( i.u nnmrni Infoinuinpri SrtMr.rs 
Sjlr* 1^1 l'ut>ln^lii>n* I Xfitr 
I X l.af.Irn H-JJ, 

» II :s:?t! t 

KH.XNI) - ISI X S1>K 

SniPhjiHti |<In'..<ii\ *nt\ ( u M I , 

lU(n*fn*i, 1 *ml i 1' (J U HO 

HI -|KI \VIK ni " I'^^i H''^'. 

|M)U IM>^ 

tl\i„„i H'.tik jn.l SiJltMn^-. ' " 

M \X Dl I HI S.,n !-.« H n..^ •» 

(• Al ( t I 1 A I ■ Snrri ^^'^^ 

IKM xNt> - 'HI 

i j...r. .,«J V.'i K< I < .n-irtl S.^-rri 

r (» H i>' "I I*' • ♦ i ' • . < 

|S«^H 



U Ailrnh. H.>4.| tl I XVJ\ 
^'^'sfi*om/i(>n H*m*li4 Stirri II Ht S-Xl 
4K S*hliin Hrnii.T,..: Strrri. Il l AV|V 
IT*1 V - IIAIU 

( .hrrim ( umm. ...»'<•'>* Sinvoni j^»„>w. 

ViJ I *ie<*frt,M.j 4*. MlUlUPI N/l- 

V. 4 HiMivJ.ru :'l SHI -XNf) ^ UAOh^ 

Sou^ ilcp'isilii"' ■ 

ldi((H.r c I ihrriij Hrpdcf 

M.vnlrx.K.r.r. | «< Kt)M A 

I ,hT^.?J'Mnrp».. H-P'' V :o!:. MM ASn 
^ (l^^44^ 

l.h.MM I «n.. V.J f.*r.h*t.|. X loi:; loMisn 

I rx i;.imm4r,Jr^ ppovrnjtti ijc r*>^ IDCf :: 
.X 1)1 fliitrau acs I'uhlitJji- 

fjK D, Puhlitiiinns (,)ffici 



J xi'xs - J xros 

nl I I) I' it.li..ii.<>'>> ( fiMif 
X»j..ik.t Vi\i IIuiI.Im)»;. 
\.i \k.i,,«k« 

t,.K H> I.J. 'V 

\* M iifpn Ciiinp iitv I I'l . 

t, |.,ii Nu»u.r»tf S(h..nhisl\i, KJkVO KH. 

{. o II ^ii^U \»* |iii."n.tiu.iijl |I*l-M 

♦ r: '.'1 1 
I ^Hx^^)^ - i.i^xs 

|>..M,.|M'M1« SmII<1.I>C4 H«<I>U> 

!'1'rii!,^'sMl'' HM Hi' r' - 
MU N» MUMl xsns - P^^S BXS 

I' \ .til Sl<>< V grti 
M , ,, „.^ , DI N M X.X(. "^MNl hX f.-* OS 

^^xx /^ xi xM> - n'H ^n i KVH x^l>^ 

I tu- |'i,hln4'i»'U SUtuifi. 
I Mi»rtnt,irm l'rit|iii»H I >'fn.r, 

S*. 1 I I lUN S|..l,ll*»<: Sircrl (|'f,\jtc lUjJt. 

*.X,mM lt.iklc I ritlfc, ( lih.iva.lr. i iih.i Surrt ^ 

ullir.lutil M">|»C, 1 .inihl.iti 
M ♦ kl XMt KiilLltuI Sttrfl .1' n l»uv 



t4l 



IT U| I t I 

II XMIl H'N ll.iti.Mi Mfcri (I' M liiiv ^"^'l 

(>» N| HIS I \ » I HtiiLiif,;. I'tin»c» Slf<rl 
,1- ,, (tiitj, > .''•H 

MlHXX \^ - NCIHX M«K 

kill i<«h*-u^4;r n ti, i)Si() 1 ♦{t,v}':MHt) 

r XK1S1 XN 

M.(/j ho.'k Xj:<-i-». Sh.iht-ih giijul-l M*(ti. 

I .XHrim \ ♦ 

I'HM.Il'l'ISKS 

K M <P4f>.u |'i.H(.hi-v 

■XII IJ,.r/..n J ^1 , 01 I /< '\ ( 

r <) II.M l-^Mi - M AMI X "» 'J" 

I'dHii r.xl. 



V, v» I isnn X ; »■ v,oM»: < 

SP\|N - (.Si'XdSK 

! .i.pr..^ M„n.l I'rrru* 

I , .1-11.1 MAIIHft) I '^2^'' 4^. 

|'. |j».i. S,V HAk( I t ON ^ I ^ f^hW 

SXXMIKN - SI KIJK 

I iM/r» Kipn>!l II . h'pl h *n.Irl . 

I r.-,Kn*Un in^: SICK kHIJi M 1^ 

|)H K'J ♦)() 
SXXMZkHl. XNt) - SLISSK 

t phi«itir I'J.'i:. '"<■ tp'f'^J.. I'M (JI.NhVi; II 
r *|XX AN 

hiir.\» jii 1 Sxirnlitii SoppiirN SrrM»r^. I id 

I' () II M, I All'l I 

M HKKV - 11 HQI 1^ 

I ihr.in.r Hj.h.-I!*. 
lr<>^ |.tikl.<i ( .iJ'lo 
llcMl" ISIANlil l . U 
ri 14 I /v. A ( i.tk .tip ( J Jilr .p 

XSk XHA » i: III t'» 

t S|1H> KINtiDOM - H^)VX^^U'^ N| 

II M St.iL.iiuu ntli,r I'Oli ^'.'J, I.DNDO.N 
SI I 'J Nil . » 'Jl I Ki 4ir) 

4<i HiKh H..lh,ptn 

I ONtXJN »>HH (prtsnnal calkts) 

Biinchrs «l I.IJINHl)Rr,H.- HIRMInGHAM. 
MHISlOl . MANf HISTI.R. f.ARtlH K. 
HIM AST 

V MTU) SUTKS oK AMKRICA 

OK i> l*ubln;«lion\ Crniei. SuHr 12(17, 
|7Jf) Prntioi^un* A»r, N W 

WASMIN(il(JN. I>f Mf^'' 'T(:o:>29X.X75S 
X KNK/.I Kl.A 

I thpcf.j ltd r.^tr, I MitanJa 52. 

Id-luM. (.4lipi'n. Apldu CARACAS 106 

«r i: M 0! ' ' 26 w n :4 71 

VI (.OSl.XXU - U»l fiOSI.AXIK 

lti|;(i*hi»eii\k.t kniiKJ, lera/.jr 2*. POU 36. 
IIMKIR'XO «"62l 



. 2 rar Kndft P*^c>\. 75Vi Clin \ 16 
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